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Elevate the standards of worship in your church services by adopting 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Edited by Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett 


Send for a returnable copy (in cloth or half-leather) at once and plan to adopt 
this great hymnal THIS AUTUMN. 


The minister of a great Richmond, Virginia Church, which uses 500 
copies of the book, says: 


“This hymnal is a gem. It contains all the classic hymns and all the worth-while new 
ones. Its hymns of social service and brotherhood are a genuine contribution to American 
hymnology. Its arrangement, topical indexing, letter-press and musical notation are beyond 
praise. The Aids to Worship and Responsive Readings are just what they should be.” 


NOTE: The price of this book, cloth binding, is only $1.00 (in quanti- 
ties). Most other hymnals range in price from $1.35 to $1.75. 
(Orders for 100 or more include, without extra charge, a beau- 
tiful pulpit copy bound in full morocco.) 
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EDITORIAL 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has spoken decisively on 

the matter of Mexican intervention. Answering an 
appeal from the Knights of Columbus for interven- 

tion he has emphasized the fact that the issue in Mexico is 
a purely domestic one, that foreign lives have not been en- 
dangered, and that interven- 

President Coolidge tion would therefore be un- 
Speaks on Mexico justified. It may be that 
this statement will be of 

more value in the future than now appears on the surface. 
For years the oil interests have been conniving to bring about 
intervention. A statement as unequivocal as that of the 
President, coming from the leader of a party most inti- 
mately associated with the big oil interests, may establish a 
precedent which will be difficult to break. Although many 
of the laws against the church are manifestly extreme it is 
obvious that the government will not yield on them until 
the political ambitions of the church in Mexico are broken. 
The best way to perpetuate them would be give foreign sup- 
Port to the enemies of the government. We may count 
ourselves fortunate that no political party would dare at this 


moment to touch the Mexican question for fear of the dyna- 
mite in it for our own political life. A precedent is thus es- 
tablished by fear which political wisdom may have the 
chance of perpetuating, thus finally removing the unbroth- 
erly threat of intervention from the relations of two neigh- 
boring nations. Incidentally it may be well to observe that 
one reason why intervention is so out of the question is the 
refusal of the Calles government to pledge its customs for 
an American loan as most of the other Latin American gov- 
ernments have done. By rigid economy the present Mexican 
administration has obviated the necessity of a loan and may 
now reap the fruits of its thrift in a greater measure of 
political independence. If the customs had been pledged, the 
attempted boycott by Catholics would have offered a handy 
pretext for intervention. 


The Wisdom of 
This World 


66 ILLIONS MADE in General Motors stock” an- 
nounce the headlines. The citizens of one city, 

which is noted for motor stock speculation, are alleged to 
have been enriched to the extent of one hundred million dol- 
lars in two days by profits in this stock. Just how was this 
money “made”? General Motors is an automobile combine 
which has passed an extraordinarily profitable year. Divi- 
dends were high. A certain Morgan partner who makes it 
his business to watch stock values closely was on his way 
to Europe. He was being interviewed by a ship news re- 
porter. Among other opinions said to have been voiced by 
this financier for the enlightenment of the public was the 
casual statement that the mentioned motor stock might rise 
over a hundred points because the success of the company 
during the past year. (The authenticity of the remark was 
denied later, but the effect was as though it had been made.) 
The alert reporter sent the statement to his paper and soon 
it appeared on every ticker tape in Wall street. The result 
was a buying rush, a “bull market,” lasting for several days 
and enriching the pockets of the speculators who happened 
to be holding the stock to the extent of many millions. All 
this was heralded in the press and everyone congratulated 
the lucky beneficiaries of fortune or secretly hoped that one 
had made as good a guess as they. How will the new price 
of the stock be maintained? By increased profits, of course. 
Will anyone suggest that the workers who make automobiles 
1027 
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ought to have a share in the huge profits of the industry? 
Hardly, for this is a reasonable world. The claim of the 
workers to a share in the profits is not regarded as reason- 
able. The reason of contemporary civilization requires that 
the fortune of the industrial community be dissipated by 
the absentee owners and the speculators in stock values. Is 
not this a contemporary commentary on the Pauline text 
about the foolishness of the wisdom of this world? 


The Clemenceau 
L tter 
| NCREDULOUS ASTONISHMENT seems to have 
been the first reaction of most Americans to the open 
letter addressed by M. Clemenceau to President Coolidge. 
The picture drawn by one newspaper correspondent of Mr. 
Coolidge, sitting in the train on his way back to his Adiron- 
dack retreat, holding the complete text of the letter for the 
first time in his hand, reading it, compressing his lips, read- 
ing it again, compressing his lips, reading some parts of it 
yet again, then sitting in intent study, is a picture which ‘ex- 
presses the mood of many. It is as though our eyes were 
looking at sentences which our reason tells us could not pos- 
sibly be there. We had known, of course, that the United 
States was not particularly popular in Europe just now. 
Sut to have the most distinguished citizen of France com- 
pare the course of the United States, in a letter to our Presi- 
dent, with that of Russia at Brest-Litovsk, and to have him 
charge that the real purpose which the United States has in 
view is to secure a lien on, and ultimate annexation of, 
French territory, came as a stunning surprise. It is impos- 
sible to dismiss such a letter as without political significance. 
Even though M. Clemenceau is now, technically, a private 
citizen, he knows too well the significance of his own stand- 
ing to send abroad such words without having calculated 
coolly their impact. So far as their direct effect on Ameri- 
can opinion is concerned, it is almost certain that they will 
make more, rather than less, difficult the course of those who 
would further soften the terms of the French debt settle- 
ment. A letter of this kind is provocative; not assuasive. 
Just the same, it may be for the ultimate good of both na- 
tions that M. Clemenceau wrote it. If this is the way 
Frenchmen really feel, it may be wisdom to brush aside the 
usual restraints and let Americans know it. Certainly, a 
letter of this kind makes it clear that the problems of future 
peace are becoming increasingly problems of the mind and 
soul, for which at present America has shown little aptitude. 


To Protect a 
Profession 
N THEIR RECENT CONVENTION the American 
Psychiatrists’ association protested against the way in 
which each side in a criminal case involving questions of 
sanity is allowed to hire alienists to support its contentions. 
An alienist is supposed to be a scientist. When he is used 
to support partisan contentions he becomes, in the public 
mind, merely a hired advocate. The custom drags science 
into disrepute and opens a whole profession to the charge of 


quackery. It is becoming the custom to charge all crimes of 
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violence to mental instability, and the practice increases with 
the ability of the accused or his defenders to pay for the 
services of those who can most convincingly plead such ex. 
tenuation. That mental instability is a fertile source for 
crimes of violence must be admitted. A court which fails 
to take that fact into account lacks enlightenment. But the 
psychological factor is a problem for impartial science, and 
not the sport of special pleading. Such testimony has valye 
only as the testifier is clearly an impartial and objective 
scientist. This can be assured only if the alienist represents 
the court and the public and not the accused or his prosecy- 
tor. He should be appointed by the judge. His profes. 
sional status should be lifted above reproach. Massachy- 
setts leads the way by providing that in all cases involving 
mental factors expert examination shall be made by two 
psychiatrists appointed by neither side but by the state com- 
mission on mental diseases. 


A Portent from 
Japan 

MERICAN newspaper correspondents are disparag- 
4 ing the size and importance of the pan-Asian con- 
ference which met, during the first week of August, in 
Japan. From the standpoint of present influence, the cor- 
respondents are doubtlessly right. The group which 
gathered in Japan does not seem to have been large, neither 
did its credentials inspire much attention. It was not 
much more than a parlor meeting, with a faint pink tinge, 
attended by individuals from China, the Philippines, Siam, 
Ceylon, the Dutch East Indies, and India, as well as by 
Japanese. Japanese government control was sufficient to 
insure that there should be no very radical talk in any of 
the sessions. However, this inconspicuous and uninfluential 
gathering is not to be dismissed as without significance. 
Storms blow up quickly in the modern east. The cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand today may be a typhoon to- 
morrow. And the gospel of pan-Asianism is certainly being 
preached with increasing vigor and success. The mere fact 
that the conference was held at all has meaning. No govern- 
ment in the world has more complete police control of what 
goes on inside its borders than has that of Japan. The 
Japanese government has the technique of suppression of 
embarrassing movements and meetings well learned. Yet 
there was just enough hesitation as to the wisdom of sup 
pressing this sort of meeting to allow its being held. Year by 
year, the wedge is being driven farther and farther in be- 
tween the east and the west. Up to the present, most of 
the wedge-driving has been done by the west. If now 
easterners take up the process, the rift will open deep and 
fast. 


Fooling with the 
Philippines 


HEN Colonel Carmi Thompson was picked to it- 
vestigate conditions in the Philippines even adminis- 
As a lieutenant 
of Boss Cox, in the days of that gentleman’s Cincinnati 
glory, and as a later intimate of Daugherty’s “Ohio gang,” 
Colonel Thompson had secured a seat on the steps about 


tration organs expressed a mild wonder. 
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sye-eighths of the way up to the Ohio republican throne. 
Qut what qualifications he had for as delicate a mission as 
\merican politics could require nobody seemed to know. Cer- 
tain papers hinted that the real reason for the extraordinary 
appointment was to get Colonel Thompson out of Ohio dur- 
ing primary time. Which, if true, speaks volumes for the 
way in which contemporary Washington conducts its affairs. 
The colonel has now been in the islands for something like 
six weeks. Cable tolls betwen Manila and San Francisco 
are high; too high. But hardly a day has passed since 
Thompson disembarked during which the American press 
has not carried announcements, many of them more than a 
column long, of what is to be done. To be sure, some of 
these have contradicted others. As the days have passed, 
however, the general features of what is to be the final 
seven-star sporting final complete edition of the Thompson 
report become clear. It will seek to push Philippine inde- 
pendence into some dim and unknown future; it will recom- 
mend a colonial status not unlike that of certain British 
colonies for a settled period of from twenty-five to fifty 
years; it will call for the amendment of land laws in order 
to make it possible for American rubber growers to get all 
the land they want, and so, in effect, postpone independence 
permanently. It might be hazardous to forecast a confi- 
dential diplomatic document under ordinary circumstances ; 
but not in the case of Colonel Thompson. And the total 
effect of this report—beside furnishing more ammunition 
for the paid propagandists—is also not difficult to forecast. 
mel Thompson, once safely back in Ohio, will have Mr. 

to thank for a nice buggy ride. 

nothing. 


And as for the 


Mr. Garvin Should 
Think 


unk Again 
M 


|. L. GARVIN knows Europe as well as any man 


alive. In a recent issue of his London Observer he 
wes the European scene, however, to compare the phi- 
losophy of Henry Ford with the philosophy of Karl Marx. 


t*% 
bys 


He hids England to choose between the methods and the 


losophies of, these two. He is sure that Ford is the one 
ficient antidote for Marx; American efficiency the one 
f overcoming bolshevist strategy. “Karl Marx, the 
Victorian Calvin of economics, is dead as a dodo. The 
original Henry Ford, as the symbol of high 

ges and profit-sharing, is the real spirit of the morning.” 
hus Mr. Garvin. How Jove can nod! Mr. Garvin had 
reputation for omniscience in matters pertaining to pol- 
nd economics until he wrote those fatal words. Since 

en does Mr. Ford share profits? To be sure, he had a 
of profit-sharing system once upon a time, but that 

‘ been abandoned long ago. The virtue of the Ford 
heme now is a minimum wage slightly higher than the 
tlmum wage in the automobile industry at large and an 
crage wage not higher at all. Even if Mr. Ford had a 
it-sharing scheme it might not compensate completely 
t the nerve-wracking speed maintained under modern 
ity production factory standards. Does Mr. Garvin 
‘ly believe that the last word in industrial strategy is a 
ystem of production so efficient—and incidentally so peril- 
us to health and culture—that it can pay a fairly decent 
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wage even after sluicing out inordinate profits of a hundred 
and a half million a year? We agree with Mr. Garvin in 
preferring Mr. Ford to Mr. Marx. But before an indus- 
trial civilization comes to its close the advantage will not 
appear great. Mr. Garvin asks us to choose between types 
of tyranny. That cannot be the ultimate choice. 


Public Ownership 
In Canada 
ANADA is furnishing the advocates of public owner- 
4 ship with some of their strongest arguments. The 
success of the Toronto street railways and of the Ontario 
hydro-electric system attracts international attention. The 
privately owned street railway systems on this side simply 
cannot stand comparison with the publicly owned system of 
Toronto on basis of either the service given or the wages 
paid, while the cost of electric power on the Canadian side 
of Niagara is only a fraction of what it is on the American 
side, though the power is developed in the same way and 
from the same source. But the one case which opponents 
of public ownership have constantly emphasized has been 
that of the Canadian National Railways. They have 
pointed to the fact that there have been deficits and that 
tax-payers have been compelled to meet them. Now this 
argument is lost by the Canadian National making money. 
It made thirty million net profit last year and returned to 
the public treasury the forty million voted to it besides. 
The roads that make up the system were built to develop 
new territory rather than as immediate dividend makers. 
The profitable roads were left in private hands. A funded 
debt of one and one-half billions and an annual interest 
budget of seventy millions is carried. Lord Shaughnessy, 
railroad financier, said he would not assume the manage- 
ment unless capitalization was written down to one dollar. 
What private management failed to do and refused to 
further undertake to do, public management is successfully 
doing, and developing a great commonwealth in the doing. 


The Death of 
Joe Lucas 


OE LUCAS is dead. Joe lived in Cleveland. 
the proprietor of a shoe-shining stand in a Cleveland 


He was 


store. He was a Negro. For twenty-six years he stayed 
at his stand, shining shoes, never taking a vacation. He 
had a good education. He might have attained a place 
of considerable prominence among his people. Booker T. 
Washington once tried to induce him to leave his stand in 
order to become Dr. Washington’s private secretary. Joe 
Lucas figured that his place was in his established business, 
and refused to leave. Beside him, as he worked, there were 
always ten young Negroes. Every one of them was at- 
tending school. Some were in high school, some in college, 
a few in night school. The stand could have been conducted 
with a smaller working force, but it was constantly main- 
tained at that figure. For Lucas had figured it out that 
the earnings of the stand would pay the school bills of ten 
boys at a time. For more than a quarter of a century this 
unknown, unsung colored man did just that—kept ten 
boys in school. His business had no other purpose. If the 
books of the kingdom of heaven are ever audited, it would 
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be interesting to know what industrial enterprise in Cleve- 
land ranked at the top during the first quarter of the 


twentieth century. It might be a shoe-shining stand. 


Elusive Peace 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE to view the swiftly moving pano- 
rama of European politics with anything but anxious 
concern. The high hopes which Locarno seemed to 

justify a year ago have been utterly disappointed and Eu- 
rope is foundering once more in a morass of irresolution 
and despair. A year ago the continent rejoiced in the com- 
parative success of the first tentative efforts at reconciliation. 

After years of a peace almost as bitter in its fruits as the 
war out of which it grew, a real peace of conciliation was 
in sight. By a series of concessions the embattled nations 
sought to liquidate the worst features of post-war interna- 
tional relationships and thus gain security based upon mu- 

tual confidence. But there was not sufficient grace in Eu- 
rope to keep the promises which the diplomats had made in 

Locarno. 

Step by step the new and fragile structure of a new 
Europe has disintegrated during the past year. Conspira- 
cies of the Latin bloc and the jealousy of Brazil frustrated 
Germany’s entrance into the league. The promised evacua- 
tion of the Cologne zone, long delayed, brought no relief 
when finally accomplished, for the German occupied area 
supports more foreign soldiers than ever before. The pre- 
liminary conference on disarmament held in Geneva arrived 
nowhere. The English and French viewpoints could not 
be harmonized. France insisted on naval disarmament in 
terms of total rather than classified tonnage. England, sup- 
ported by our own delegates, objected to this method as 
The 
dominant naval powers are opposed to submarines because 


offering no restriction to submarine construction. 


they so easily disturb the most nicely calculated ratio of 
sea-power. 

To this dismal picture of disillusioned hopes and outraged 
confidences must be added the perilous domestic situation 
in several nations. Poland is under the leadership of a 
pathetic old soldier whose military romanticism imperils not 
only continental peace but national solvency. There is ap- 
parently no hope of saving the franc and France must there- 
fore pass through months of painful financial readjustment. 
The revival of nationalism in France, prompted by the finan- 
cial confusion, is immediately effecting echoes of national- 
ism in Germany. Meanwhile the total situation is aggra- 
vated by the perpetual threat of Italian fascism and its total 
Lest 
this confusion seem purely European it must be added that 
Europe’s envy and distrust of America, in her eyes a bloated 
coupon-clipping Dives, is rising daily. The United States 
is in the picture without a doubt, and our role is not an en- 
viable one. 


indifference to all pacific purposes and enterprises. 


The complexities of the modern European situation make 
all prophecies vain. It is still possible that the league will 
adjust its affairs and reach a new basis of European accord 
in its fall meeting. It is possible that Pilsudski will fall be- 
fore his menace to European peace shall have become a 
reality. It may be that France, with the franc destroyed and 
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consequently with its internal debt canceled, will be a less 
nervous and more amenable France. It is possible that 
the spirit of Locarno may yet be revived. But it is algo 
possible—and, in the present temper of Europe, a lot more 
probable—that matters will become much worse before they 
become better. 

Through all the mazes and complexities of European 
and world politics it must become increasingly evident, even 
to the casual observer, that Europe, and western civilization 
as a whole, lacks the spiritual grace and imagination to con- 
struct a really durable peace. Where injustice has been 


done, injustice is stubbornly maintained and daily multiplies 
Where injustice has been suffered vendettas are 
carefully nursed against the day of possible vengeance. Ob- 
session with armaments and defenses is meant to assuage, 


hatreds. 


but really aggravates, the periodic paroxysms of fear from 
which the nations suffer. Curiously enough, the victors are 
more subject to these fears than the vanquished. Yet the 
vanquished are not free from the corruptions of hatred. 

It is obvious that in such a world peace cannot be estab- 
lished except those who seek it are as patient in their pur- 
suit of it as they are astute in their choice of means. If 
momentary discouragement tempts to despair there will be 
no peace, for European conditions are such that momentary 
discouragement is inevitable. It will require resolute and 
courageous effort and sacrificial passion to establish peace 
on earth. America, being so far from the scene of Europe's 
more intimate conflicts, is tempted to minimize the difficul- 
ties of Europe as they covertly exist in her historical con- 
ditions and to blame Europe too severely as these difficulties 
become overt in specific policies. We find it hard to escape 
a sentimental optimism on the one hand and an unjustified 
pharisaism on the other. Peace is neither as easy to attain, 
nor is Europe as exclusively the obstacle to its attainment, 
as the American newspaper reader inclines to assume. 

The establishment of peace, toward which we ought to co- 
operate with the world as humble coworkers and not as 
proud monarchs, will require the exploitation of every re- 
source in human character and human society. 

The attainment of peace is, first, a problem in statesman- 
ship. The task which faces the world’s statesmen is to build 
a society of nations in which no futile effort will be made to 
exorcise force by the use of force, but in which the methods 
of war will be outlawed by the common mind. 

The establishment of peace is a problem in psychology. 
The outlawing of war demands a venture in mutual confi- 
dence which the conditions in Europe at the present mo- 
ment show to be a difficult achievement. Once a circle of 
mutual fear has been established it is not easy to create suff- 
cient imagination to break through the circle. What peace 
has come to Europe since the war has come, not through 
any single achievement or any single conference or any one 
scheme, but by the gradual quieting of nerves and by tem 
tative efforts in cooperation from conference to conference. 
All American peace discussions have a tendency to become 
academic because of their failure to comprehend the details 
of policy which the psychology of Europe makes necessary. 
A shell-shocked person is unequal to a venture in statesman- 
ship or a lesson in moral conduct until his nerves have been 
quieted and his psychic disturbances have been greatly te 
duced. 
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The problem of peace is, finally, a problem in education 
and religion. Modern man is too selfish and too unreflec- 
tive in his unselfishness, too unimaginative in his conduct 
and too confused in his mind, to be able to conduct the af- 
‘airs of his common life without unnecessary friction. The 
establishment of peace must wait finally not upon any politi- 
cal policy of any art of statesmanship but upon the skill of 
educator and prophet in developing all the resources of 
moral goodwill in the soul of man and in aiding him to gain 
moral control over the intricate mechanism into which he 
has been plunged in his social life. 


The Renaissance of Worship 


TIS FREQUENTLY AFFIRMED with regret that 

the present is an age from which the spirit of devotion 

has all but vanished. The place of thoughtful and rev- 
erent Bible reading and prayer is not what it once was in 
the lives of Christian people. The spiritual urgencies that 
sent men to their knees and their closets for the comfort of 
communion with God are no longer prevalent or imperious. 
Family worship is almost a lost art. Even the practice of 
saying grace at meals, once general, has become almost ob- 
solete, or is reserved for formal occasions. Prayers still 
hold a place as a proper introductory feature of many sorts 
of public meetings, but they are hardly regarded as aids 
to worship. In church services prayer has an essential 
position, but too frequently it is either perfunctory or rhe- 
torical, and the spirit of worship, which ought to be the 
supreme element in the service, is likely to be displaced by 
features whose purpose is entertainment. As for the prayer 
meeting, many valuable substitutes have been discovered. 
But the once familiar and precious hour of worship has 
disappeared, 

There is little in the manner of effective rejoinder that 
can be offered to this indictment. At least the common as- 
pect of the case is disquieting, if one is to judge by the 
honored standards of an earlier generation. It may be 
that we hold the past in higher veneration than it deserves. 
The customary observances of religion may have partaken 
to too great an extent of the austere and rigorous in the 
(ays of the fathers to suit our more bland and self-indul- 
gent mood. But for the type of devotion that found such 
common and sustained expression in private life, in the 
home and the church one can but feel a profound and hum- 


bling reverence and a wistful sense of loss at its disappear- 
ace. To an extent that brings regret and some searching 
{heart the commanding place which devotion once held in 
the life of the church has been lost. 

When the causes of this deficit are sought they are not 


ficult to discover. The pressure of modern life is very 
heavy. The day is too short for the work that waits. It is 
not easy for the average person to find space for the essen- 
tal rituals of cleanliness and exercise that are really oblig- 
atory. Where shall the time be found for even a few min- 
utes of unhurried devotion? Yet of course one has to ask 
timself if there was ever a time when the world was not 
0 busy to tarry for the tryst with God. Did not the saints 
{all the years have to set themselves with unceasing regu- 
arity to the exercises of the holy life? We always con- 
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trive to accomplish the things we really want to do. There 
are certain preparations for the day’s work whose omission 
no exigency of time would excuse. Are the freshening and 
exercise of the spiritual nature of less moment than those 
of the body? The great souls have not so thought. 

The religious culture of a family is still more difficult to 
order. Varied interests and dispositions have to be con- 
sidered. It is not a light thing to begin the practice of 
worship, unless the young people who are the founders of 
the home have been habituated to it by custom. It is some- 
times the case, and happily so, that the coming of a child 
to years of awareness brings to the parents the recognition 
of a duty, and causes them to light the altar fire that might 
have remained unkindled. Many parents are timid in the 
presence of their children. They can talk with them on 
any other theme than religion. They can even pray in their 
presence in the public meeting, but find it difficult in the 
home. Here, of course, is the place for some simple manual 
of family worship. Children are usually interested in any 
form of service that permits them to have a part. A form 
of united grace at table is a delight to the little people, and 
some more extended use of scripture and prayer, such as 
is easily obtainable, never fails to engage the attention of 
a family group. It ought to be used freely and not as a 
necessity. And it is surprising how brief a time it requires 
for a group exercise that will send all the members of the 
household out to the day’s work with a measure of sugges- 
tion and inspiration. 

Perhaps at the beginning of this comment too much was 
It is 
There are many signs that there 


conceded to the pagan spirit of an unworshiping age. 
easy to overstate the case. 
is a larger measure of reverence for holy things than at 
first appears. 
the knee to the baal of a materialistic and prayerless order. 
This fact is disclosed in a variety of ways. There are many 


There are thousands who have not bowed 


people who would be unable to confess that they ever pray 
They have lost, or have never 
cultivated the practice of oral devotion. 
the attitude and behavior of those who devoutly pray. They 
face the truth with humility and earnestness. That is 


in a set form of speech. 
Yet they have 


prayer. They practice the fidelities and loyalties of chil- 


dren of God. That is prayer. They are upright, just, sym- 
pathetic and considerate. That is prayer. 
erent and worshipful. That is prayer. They are endeav- 
oring, as best they may, to live the life of Christ after him. 
That is prayer. Perhaps they would find life richer if they 


They are rev- 


learned to practice the presence of God in the manner which 
the saints have found so rewarding. Perhaps there is yet 
a secret of the mystic experience which they have not made 
their own. Nonetheless, for such souls we thank God. 
And signs are heartening that prayer is finding a new and 
vital place in the lives of Christian people who are seeking 
the deeper things of the spirit. The literature on the theme 
of prayer is abundant and increasing. One of the most 
popular books of the past five years has for its subject the 
meaning of prayer. The volumes on the place of prayer 
and other forms of devotion in the Christian life are a great 
host, and their numbers prove that there is a demand and 
use that grows with the months. Never has the place of 
prayer in the life of Jesus and the lives of the brethren 
through all the centuries been more forcibly presented than 
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of late. Works of devotion, from the Psalms, St. Augus- 
tine and St. John of the Cross to Tauler, Eckhart and Jacob 
Boehme have always had a place not only in the libraries of 
the students of mysticism but among the few choice and 
prized volumes of seekers for the inward way. And never 
was this more true than at the present time. 

But that which gives most assurance of the actual and 
measurably wide revival of devotion is the demand for 
manuals of private and family worship, and the manifold 
evidence that they are finding regular and rewarding use. 
They are kept on little tables, along with the Bible and the 
reading lamp by the bed’s head. ‘They are carried in pock- 
ets and in traveling bags. They are placed regularly on the 
table at the time of the morning meal. They are com- 
mended to their congregations by ministers who know the 
value of such a regimen in the development of the life of 
faith and service. Rightly employed, they are aids to the 
proper understanding of the holy scriptures, the apprecia- 
tion of the finer elements of public worship, such as music, 
the great hymns, and dignified and beautiful architecture, 
and most of all the beauty of holiness as made evident in 
the great sanctities of our holy faith, and supremely in the 
life of our Lord. 

It may be, therefore, that the apparent indifference to the 
forms of worship which seemed essential to an earlier age, 
is only partially symptomatic of our generation, and that in 
a multitude of quiet ways the forces of the kingdom of God 
are flooding in for the enrichment of the church, and the 
coming of the reign of righteousness for which we ever 
pray. 


The Observer 


Which Attitude Is Most Christian? 


HAVE JUST BEEN READING the July issue of 
the King’s Business, a monthly magazine published 
by the Bible Institute of Los Angeles. Its editorial 
board includes the names of several very prominent funda- 
mentalists, among them Doctors C. E. Macartney, J. Frank 
Norris, Mark Mathews, I. M. Haldeman, W. B. Riley and 
Leander S. Keyser. Horton. 


All of these men are supposed to be valiant defenders of 


Its editor-in-chief is T. C. 


the Christian faith and preachers of the gospel of Christ. 
They stand for the infallible scriptures, the substitutionary 
atonement and the second coming of our Lord, and are 
continually hurling anathemas at those who do not hold 
their views. I imagine that most of them consider all who 
do not hold these views as betrayers of the faith. They 
In this 
particular issue 1 have just read with amazement an edi- 


pride themselves as the guardians of the faith. 


torial entitled “The Pernicious Peace Propaganda,” which 
is so astounding that I quote a few passages: 


Wake up! 
know what his majesty, the devil, is doing? 


Are you asleep? Then wake up! Do you 
Are you con- 
scious of the seductive, seditious influence which is at work 
in our land, designed to bring about its disintegration and 
destruction? Do you know where it originates and what 
avenues are being used for the accomplishment of its fell 
purpose? Its headquarters are in Russia, its purpose is to 


destroy the moral tissue of this country, and its mode of 
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operation is planned by the devil himself. Where is the seed 
to be sown? In the schools and educational institutions of 
our land. ... 

What is the propaganda? A plausible cry for “peace!” 
Their emissaries in our schools are everywhere, with angelic 
tones, issuing their call to “Disband your armies! Let us 
have peace! Sink your ships of war! Scrap your guns and 
Wipe out your military training schools! Line up 
every weak-kneed preacher and teacher possible. Have the 
students pledge themselves never to respond to their coun- 
try’s call to arms in defense of its rights!” ... 

What are our officials, who are sworn to defend our na- 
tion, doing? Who will take this matter to heart? When will 
our citizens understand that this cry of “peace, peace” is a 
blow at the very life of America, a peril to every loyal public 
institution, every loyal private institution, every loyal relj- 
gious institution, and worst of all, a stroke at the scriptures 
themselves? 


swords! 


And so the editorial goes on, branding all apostles of 
peace as deniers of Christ and preaching the gospel familiar 
to those who have heard Dr. Haldeman and Dr. Norris, 
that there can be no peace until the second coming of Christ 
to reign in visible presence in the earth. I do not want to 
impute the horrible and hopeless sentiments expressed in 
the passages quoted above to all fundamentalists, although 
many do hold them and the organ of the Presbyterian fun- 
damentalists, the Presbyterian, of Philadelphia, is con- 
stantly preaching them, only not in such hysterical language; 
but I take it for granted that the eminent Christians whose 
names appear on the editorial board of the King’s Business 
endorse these words. 

It so happens that just after I had read the editorial—I 
had to read it twice for I thought my eyes were playing 
some trick at first reading—I happened to pick up again Dr. 
Durant’s remarkable and now famous book, “The Story 
of Philosophy.” As I read on it suddenly dawned upon me 
that all of these great philosophers had devoted many of 
their pages to the subject of war and peace. Four of them 
especially speak of war in utter abhorrence because of its 
inhumanity. These four are Emanuel Kant, Voltaire, 
Schopenhauer and Herbert Spencer. These four men were 
not atheists, except perhaps Schopenhauer, but all of them 
rejected the orthodox Christianity of their day, and rejected 
it largely because the church gave expression to such in- 
human stuff as is contained in the editorial quoted above. 
(I am frank to confess that I would also reject Chris- 
tianity if I believed this editorial truly represented it.) 
As I read the utterances of these great philosophers I could 
not help wondering if, say, an educated man from the heart 
of China who had just read the sermon on the mount for 
the first time, should come upon this editorial and then 
upon the writings of these four men, he would not say t0 
himself, “The philosophers are nearer Christ.” 

Read this editorial again, then read these quotations from 
the philosophers. Take Voltaire first: 

War is the greatest of all crimes, and yet there is no 
aggressor who does not color his crime with the pretext o 
justice. ... It is forbidden to kill; therefore all murderers 
are punished unless they kill in large numbers and to the 
sound of trumpets. . .. It is more likely mankind have cor 
rupted nature, for they were not born wolves, and they have 
become wolves; God has given them neither cannon of four- 
and-twenty pounders, nor bayonets; and yet they have made 
cannon and bayonets to destroy one another. 
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Listen to Emanuel Kant: 


Our rulers have no money to spend on public education 
because all their resources are already placed to the account 
of the next war. The nations will not really be civilized until 
all standing armies are abolished. . . . Standing armies ex- 
cite states to outrival one another in the number of their 
armed men, which has no limit. Through the expense occa- 
sioned thereby, peace becomes in the long run more oppres- 
‘ve than a short war; and standing armies are thus the 
cause of aggressive wars undertaken to get rid of this bur- 

_,.. If we compare the barbarian instances of inhospi- 
tality with the inhuman behavior of the civilized . . . states 
of our continent, the injustice practised by them even in the 
first contact with foreign lands and peoples fills us with 
horror—and all this has been done by nations who make a 
great ado about their piety, and who, while drinking up 
niquity like water, would have themselves regarded as the 
very elect of the orthodox faith. 


Schopenhauer, when he thought about war, lost all faith 


in mankind and could not contain himself, and lumped men 
in with the beasts who devour each other. 
the most terrible passages ever penned: 


Here is one of 


The young hydra, which grows like a bud out of the old 
and afterwards separates itself from it, fights, while it is 
till joined to the old one, for the prey that offers itself, so 
t the one snatches it out of the mouth of the other. But 
bull-dog ant of Australia affords us the most extraor- 
ry example of this kind; for if it is cut in two, a battle 
ins between the head and tail. The head seizes the tail 
s teeth, and the tail defends itself bravely by stinging 
the head; the battle may last for half an hour, until they die 
or are dragged away by other ants. This contest takes place 
every time the experiment is tried. ... Yunghahn relates 
t he saw in Java a plain, as far as the eye could reach, 
tirely covered with skeletons, and took it for a battle-field; 
y were, however, merely the skeletons of large turtles, . . . 
hich come this way out of the sea to lay their eggs, and 
e then attacked by wild dogs who with their united strength 
lay them on their backs, strip off the small shell from the 
tomach, and devour them alive. But often then a tiger 
unces upon the dogs. ... For this then these turtles are 
.... Thus the will to live everywhere preys upon itself, 
nd in different forms is its own nourishment, till finally the 
human race, because it subdues all the others, regards nature 
manufactory for its own use. Yet even the human 
ra . eveals in itself with most terrible distinctness 
his conflict, this variance of the will with itself; and we find 
un is a wolf to man. 


} 


Finally let me quote Herbert Spencer : 

Most states have been militant because war strengthens 
entral power and makes for the subordination of all in- 
sts to those of the state. Hence “history is little more 
than the Newgate calendar of nations,” a record of robbery, 


chery, murder and national suicide. Cannibalism is the 
hame of primitive societies; but some modern societies are 
phagous, and enslave and consume whole peoples. Until 

r is outlawed and overcome, civilization is a precarious 
nterlude between catastrophies; “the possibility of a high 
ial. . . state fundamentally depends on the cessation of 
war.” The professed ethic of Europe and America is a paci- 
ic Christianity; the actual ethic is the militaristic code of 

¢ marauding Teutons from whom the ruling strata, almost 
¢verywhere in Europe, are derived. The practice of duelling, 
Catholic France, and protestant Germany, is a tenacious 
relic of the original Teutonic code. Our moralists are kept 
busy apologizing for these contradictions, just as the moral- 
ists of a later monogamic Greece and India were hard put to 
explain the conduct of gods who had been fashioned 
a semi-promiscuous age. Whether a nation develops its 
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citizens on the lines of Christian morality or the Teutonic 
code depends on whether industry or war is its dominant con- 
cern. A militant society exalts certain virtues and condones 
what other peoples might call crimes; aggression and robbery 
and treachery are not so unequivocally denounced among 
peoples accustomed to them by war, as among peoples who 
have learned the value of honesty and non-aggression through 
industry and peace. Generosity and humanity flourish better 
where war is infrequent and long periods of productive tran- 
quility inculcate the advantages of mutual aid. Now war 
is merely wholesale cannibalism; and there is no reason why 
it should not be classed with cannibalism and unequivocally 
denounced. “The sentiment and idea of justice can grow 
only as fast as the external antagonisms of societies decrease 
and the internal harmonious cooperations of their members 
increase.” 

Let me ask again, if we take the daily teaching of Christ 
on love for our brothers and the loving, healing, forgiving 
life he lived, and the fact continually emphasized in the 
gospels that all men of all nations were his brethren and 
ours, which comes nearest to it, the editorial or the words 
which I have quoted from these men who were outside the 
church ? FREDERICK LYNCH. 


Stopping and Starting 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


WENT unto a Restaurant, and as I sat at meat, I be- 
held as it were a Box in the wall beside my Table, and 
upon it was an inscription, which said, Drop a Nickel 

and Start a Tune. 

Now I had come there for Food and not Musick, and I 
had no Nickels to waste on Musick that I did not want. 
But it appeared that the same kind of Box was beside every 
Table in the Place. For presently a Tune Started, as I 
suppose by reason of some one’s dropping of a Nickel. 
And all that were in the room heard the Tune. And the 
Tune was not of a sort that I enjoyed. 

And when it had finished, and there came the relief of 
silence, behold, some other offender against the peace and 
dignity of the Publick produced a Nickel and dropped it 
into his Box, and the Musick started again. 

And thus it happened twice more during that Meal. 

And when I paid my bill, I said unto the Waiter, There 
is one Convenience which this Restaurant doth lack. 

And he inquired of me, saying, What is that, sir? 

And I said, It is a box into which one may drop a Nickel, 
or if need be more, and stop the Musick. 

And he said, The Musick doth stop when they stop put- 
ting Nickels in. This Restaurant doth force its Musick 
on no one, and the Musick Box doth shoot only when some 
one doth come down with the Cash. 

Now I did not argue the matter with him, but I reflected 
that there were it might be an hundred folk at Lunch, and 
any one of them could start a Beastly Tune to which the 
other Ninety and Nine must listen, and that was not quite 
the same as having Musick by a Majority Vote. Howbeit, 
I have been in Restaurants where they force Musick on 
their customers when no one doth ask for it. 

And I reflected that often it is easier to Start Some- 
thing than it may be to Stop it, and one man may Start 
Trouble which an Whole Neighborhood may not easily stop. 





The Plight of the Japanese Preacher 


By Harry F. Ward 


ONSIDER THE SITUATION of Japanese min- 
isters of the gospel. The Christian community for 

which they are responsible is a scant quarter of a 
million in the midst of sixty millions looking and going in 
another direction. One of them describes their situation in 
almost the language of an American pastor in an auto- 
driving, golf-playing suburb. “Our numbers do not mean 
as much as they sound,” he says. “Because of the influ- 
ences of the predominantly unchristian world around them, 
our people have never formed the habit of continuous 
church going. We seldom see the same faces two Sundays 
in succession; hence, we cannot give them that continuous 


instruction which the situation requires.” 
NO MORE PERSECUTION 


A generation ago our missionary speakers would have 
described this little company as a beleaguered garrison sur- 
rounded by persecution and superstition. But persecution 
Now the Japanese Christians complain only 


against the discrimination shown by the government in the 


has gone. 


proposed bill for the control of religious bodies which puts 
Christianity on a less important plane than Buddhism and 
Shintoism, grouping it with some smaller faiths in what 
they describe as a “sort of illegitimate group.” 

In some of the 
temples you may see the wooden Buddha indented deep by 
the innumerable rubbings of mothers seeking from that 
touch to cure the sickness of their children. 


Superstition, however, is not lacking. 


You can stand 
in the Monkey temple at Osaka and see the people rubbing 
the food on their sores and feeding it to the monkeys, that 
the afflution be vicariously removed. In a lovely, lonely 
glen, I heard loud cries and discovered them proceeding 
from a man standing naked under a beautiful waterfall in 
the cold of winter. “He is seeking to get cured of his epi- 
lepsy,” my companion explained. 

But it is not superstition nor the discrimination of the 
government in behalf of other religions which baffles and 
halts our Japanese brethren. It is certain other tendencies 
in the new Japan. At the shrine on the top of the moun- 
tain where the crowds come ceaselessly to buy and deposit 
their prayers, or to purchase the slips that tell fortunes, oc- 
casionally a group of young men passes you talking too 
loudly and walking a little unsteadily, and your Japanese 
friend says, sadly, “It is the western liquor.” At the Jap- 
anese restaurant with its separate rooms, the company across 
the balcony becomes increasingly hilarious. 


and look. 


You step across 
It is students from the university. “They are 
“In the old 
days, our people drank their sa-ke regularly, but always in 
their homes. 


’ 


drinking too much,” your companion remarks. 


This drinking and drunkenness in public is 
something new, since the war.” 
NEW WEALTH 


There are other developments. You pass a magnificent 
modern office structure in the city and you are told, “That 
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is the home of such and such a corporation. Their profits 
last year were so and so,”—and the amount staggers yoy, 


It may not exceed the percentage that a few of our choices 
melon-cutting corporations take out of the common pool but 
it looks bigger and worse because in Japan it is set over 
against such naked poverty, such a bitter struggle for 2 
bare existence, and here a few of the crusts from Dives’ 
table get scattered abroad. If we remember how little we 
have been able to do in this country to prevent the machine 
and the acquisitive spirit from halting the development of 
that justice and love which are the essence and the expres- 
sion of our gospel and our God, we shall understand a little 
the bewildered situation of our Japanese brethren. 

Pointing out of the window of the comfortable, meticu- 
lously managed train, a Japanese former student said, “You 
see that building? That is a candy factory equipped with 
the most modern machinery. The owner has two more like 
it. As you Americans would say, he is becoming the candy 
king of Japan. Twenty years ago you could have put his 
hand-made stock under an umbrella.” It is the transfor. 
mation of a fairy tale that has been wrought in Japan in 
sixty years, by western methods and particularly by the 
machine. There is nothing like it in history and the tale 
is not yet told. There as in the west, industrialism, which 
has so altered the surface of human life, is now producing 
corresponding development in its constitution and struc- 
ture. Social revolution is following industrial revolution 
and in Japan perhaps with the same remarkable rapidity 
The west may be even more astonished by what happens in 
Japan in the next generation than it has been by the devel- 
opments of the past. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


It is not only the grossness and greed of the new money- 
making Japan which challenges the leaders of the Chris- 
tian community as it does those of the Buddhist faith, but 
there are new constructive forces at work with which they 
are not familiar. There is the labor movement, with its 
control now passing from the intellectuals who created it, 
to those who have come up from the rank and file. These 
coming leaders give one an impression of ability to give a 
good account of their cause in the coming contest with re 
action. Their followers reveal a courage and virility that 
is rare as they march in their processions, which the police 
have threatened, but not quite dared, to stop, and sing the 
revolutionary songs which the police have forbidden. Al 
ready they have won victory in one or two industrial et 
gagements of the first importance in the history of labor, 
in protest against absolutely intolerable conditions. And 
the government has to think twice before enforcing repres 
sive measures that it has placed on the statute books. 

Here grows a force that will make history outside as well 
as inside Japan. Yet when I asked the largest interdenom- 
inational preachers’ meeting in that country to name me 
any pastors who have personal contacts with the labor move 
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ment, the only name they mentioned was Kagawa—and he 
is not a pastor. When he was here, he said in response to 
q similar question from one of the editors of this journal, 
“But that is impossible. To be a Christian minister in 
Japan you must be respectable; and if you associate with 
labor, you will presently go to jail; and after you have 
heen in jail, you will not be respectable—and what church 
will want you?” Even as it is in the United States! That 
part of the apostolic succession is not coveted among us. 


AGRARIANISM 


The labor movement in Japan is now joining hands with 
the organized farmer movement and though the govern- 
ment smashed up the first attempt a few hours after it 
was organized, the two will inevitably go along together. 
In Japan the attempt to remedy the poverty of those who 
feed the nation and the inhuman conditions of those who 
supply its industrial goods and equipment, will not be 
separated. With us the question of whether the church 
will lose the farmer, as it has largely lost the industrial 
worker, by letting him work out his economic salvation 
apart from religion, is the second chapter in the story 
of our relation to the economic problem. In Japan they 
are one chapter, the church which fails with either, fails 
with both. 

Just now the practical point of contact with labor is 
over the right to organize, and the eight hour day. With 
the farmer it is the question of tenancy. Thus the under- 
lying fundamentals are emerging with great rapidity. The 
inflation of values compels some national solution for the 
land question. The socialization of industry and what 
form it should take is the dominant theme of discussion 
among the thinkers of Japan. “Economic justice,” said 
a young preacher, “that gives me a new theme for my 
ministry. I have been puzzled to know what we could 
preach about that would bring religion into this situation.” 

It is the intellectuals of Japan, or some of them, who 
are bringing together the labor and farmer forces. They 
have a much wider acquaintance with the literature of 
seial progress and social revolt than the intellectuals of 
this country. ‘There is none of that dodging of basic 
economic issues which is a characteristic of our American 
academic world. What the Japanese faculty of one 
Christian university wanted me to discuss with them in 
personal conference was “The relation between Christianity 
and Marxian socialism.” The strongest men in the pulpit 
and the leaders in educational circles were most of them 
tducated before there was any attempt to equip the min- 
istry to deal with social and economic problems. Now 
they come back, one and two at a time, to get this additional 
raining. But what have we to show them in the matter 
of crossing the gulf between the respectability of the 
churches and the despised and rejected of the left wing 
of the farmer and labor movement? 


STUDENT LIBERALS 


A Japanese professor writes me of the effort of the 
government to repress the students’ social science clubs in 
the universities. He tells me how his own son has been 
teld in jail for months without bail. He says, “What 
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troubles me most is that the leaders of this movement are 
the best students and of the best moral character in the 
universities—yet there is no contact between them and 
the Christian organization. I wonder on which side would 
Jesus be if he were here?” 

The church now has the opportunity to demonstrate its 
gospel in martyrdom, for the new religious bill gives the 
minister of education the authority to “prevent any 
religious teacher continuing work or professing his faith, 
if the minister recognizes his teaching tends to violate peace 
and order, or cause his subjects to neglect their duties of 
citizenship.” Thus the church is to be treated as the 
radicals of the labor and farmer movement, against whom 
an ironclad, repressive law was passed immediately after 
the universal suffrage measure was adopted. Indirectly 
Christianity has proved its power. It may be a little lump 
of leaven in Japan, but it has gone far. Most of the 
professors who in the past few years have gone to jail 
in behalf of freedom and justice, have either been 
Christians or trained in Christian schools. And now the 
question is, whether the leaven can give the same spirit to 
the organization. 


SCHOOL MILITARISM 


The question becomes concrete, as it does in the United 
States, at the point of militarism. As a diversion from 
the growing social revolt in Japan, we may expect a renewal 
of militaristic development. The recent law for compul- 
sory training in high schools and colleges is a beginning. 
The response of one missionary school to the issue was 
to suspend the students who struck in protest against the 
measure. But our Japanese brethren, to whom we have 
given the gospel of world brotherhood, are in a still more 
difficult case. For them it is an infinitely more dangerous 
thing to be a Christian pacifist than for their missionary 
comrades or for any of us in this country. 

Consider, I repeat, their situation. Look over the list 
of problems with which they are suddenly confronted. 
Remember again how little, with more training and experi- 
ence, we have contributed to the solution of just such 
problems. Then perhaps the meaning of our disgraceful 
immigration legislation regarding Japan and its relation to 
our responsibility for our Japanese brethren will begin to 
sink in. It is responsibility enough for us, if the training 
and equipment we have given our Japanese brethren is not 
adequate for the day in which they now find themselves. 
If, in addition, we should cripple their own efforts by 
putting them in a position where they are suspect before 
their own people because of their association with us, it 
will be shame indelible. 

The point is that we have put a great inhibition upon 
them. The stigma of inferiority that we have placed on 
the Japanese race by refusing them admission on the same 
basis with the peoples of southern and central Europe cuts 
so deep into their lives, so contaminates their relations 
with their fellow countrymen, that they are not free to 
take the challenge of the social revolution in Japan. What 
can they do with the military question when they are 
branded as unpatriotic because of their relations with us? 

There are wider consequences. It is not a question of 
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social reform but of religion in Japan. Driven away from 
the west by the results of western industrialism and by 
western attitudes, young Japan is beginning to look back 
toward the mysticism of Buddhism, and there is little help 
there for an industrial age. Yet how can Christianity 
help when Christianity means, in concrete terms, the insult- 
ing claim of race superiority? We have made Japanese 
Christians feel that they are to be the medium through 
which Christianity gets into Asia. If it fails there, it fails 
In the same 
way the Japanese have looked upon themselves as the 
between west and east, the transmitters of 


elsewhere in the orient, they will tell you. 


mediators 
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western culture. Now because ignorance has come to rule 
in the United States, the two hemispheres are farther apart 
than ever; and all that has been done in the direction of 
world fellowship is in danger. A wedge is being driven 
that will split the world unless we can pull it out. Unless 
the churches of this country can carry to a successful ep. 
clusion the effort to put Japan on the quota basis, thus 
removing the stigma of racial discrimination, how can our 
Japanese brethren fulfil their ministry, how can they pos. 
sibly carry the gospel that comes to them by way of the 
west into the difficult social and political situation that now 
confronts them? 


What Would Paul Dor 


By Arthur James 


N A TIME such as this, when so much emphasis is 

given in the churches to missions, Paul should come 

into his own. No previous epoch has been in as good 
a position to interpret the apostle to the Gentiles. 
parts of the world the situation in Asia Minor of Paul’s 
time is duplicated today,—the superstitions, the cruelties 
and even the Vague and beastly mysteries. Today on mis- 
sion fields all over the world the impact of the gospel upon 
these conditions is similar to what it was twenty centuries 
Dr. Glover, in his recent “Paul of Tarsus,” makes 
the generous suggestion that of all biographers and com- 
mentators on Paul, Augustine and Luther most nearly pene- 


In many 


ago. 


trate his great heart because they themselves are spiritually 
akin to him. In a similar manner the modern church with 
the different mission fields as its laboratories should make 
a definite contribution to the interpretation of the life of 
Paul and at the same time receive from this study much 
help in the solution of the many problems arising from 
missionary work and missionary administration. 


4s 


Paul’s relation to his board is interesting, not only be- 
cause of his loyalty, but also in the fact that he was at 
times in complete variance with the sending society. That 
there was no permanent breach seems clear enough. His 
visits to Jerusalem and the references to the home church 
in his letters, though, show that he did not always regard 
the attitude at headquarters as conducive to the evangeliza- 


tion of the countries in which he was working. James, the 


brother of our Lord, will always be held in reverence by the 
church—his martyrdom attests the sincerity of his belief. 
However, it is no use denying the fact that he and Paul 
were opposite in their thinking and that their differences 
were responsible for much misunderstanding and trouble in 
the early church. Paul’s liberal interpretation of the gospel 
often clashed with the conservatism of James. 

Paul resented the conservative influence of James at head- 
quarters and considered that this leader exerted too much 
authority. Paul’s denunciation of Peter's vacillation at 
Antioch is certainly evidence of this. Paul’s loyalty to the 


home office and his desire for its approbation did not pre- 


vent him from expressing himself in the strongest terms 
when he found himself at variance with headquarters’ plans 
The responsibility he felt to the churches he 
had established, however, was to him the important thing, 
That this frankness was mutually beneficial there is very 
little room for doubt. We know that until his departure for 
Rome, Paul had the affection and trust of his Jerusalem 
colleagues. That this mutual affection and trust between the 
field and the home base are necessary today is attested by 
the many independent missionary enterprises that are scat- 


or beliefs. 


tered all over the world. Enterprises which, while successful 
today, had to pass through needless hardship and difficulty 
all because the courage and frankness of apostolic days was 
lacking between the field and the board. 

The fact that Paul brought gifts to headquarters and 
probably did not receive financial aid is not a reflection on 
present day missions. On the contrary, it has a peculiarly 
modern note. Missionaries worthy of the name feel that 
whatever financial support they receive from the board is 
of a temporary nature—that the economic as well as the 
ecclesiastic independence of the different mission fields is 
their working ideal. In days like these when the ghosts of 
Interchurch world movements and of Centenary funds rise 
up and plague us, when the tide of enthusiasm of a few 
years ago has ebbed and left us high and dry upon the 
financial rocks, when budgets are curtailed to less than pre- 
war days, when missionaries of experience have to abandon 
their fields and return home, when forward plans have to 
in which the indigenous 
churches are sacrificing as never before,—in these days the 
joy which was Paul’s when he took the contributions of the 
Corinthian church to Jerusalem is paralleled by the joy 
of the missionary when he reports to his board another 
thousand dollars raised on the field. 


II. 


be pigeonholed and yet, withal, days 


Most of Paul’s writings were an outgrowth of. his cot 
cern for his converts and for his churches; a concern that 
in its depths of sympathy, penetration and affection has 
never since been equaled. We should, however, be very 
thankful for the epistle to the Romans in that it gave Paul 
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an opportunity to expound his philosophy without dealing 
at the same time with the personal conduct of the members 
of the church. Paul wrote it in anticipation of a visit. 
There is not much doubt that if Paul had been released by 
Caesar and had continued his missionary work a second 
etter to the Romans would not have been the calm philo- 
sphical treatise that characterized the one we now have. 
Two or three years residence in Rome and the apostle would 
have learned of the temptations of the Roman Christians 
and the second letter, while no doubt a great source of in- 
spiration, would have been of a more practical nature. 

Here is one way in which the missionary, of all Chris- 
tian workers, is in a better position to understand Paul’s 
epistles. He is better able to appreciate the weaknesses, the 
backslidings, the misinterpretations of the members of the 
churches Paul established in the commercial centers of Asia 
Minor. While others may study the thirteenth chapter of 
frst Corinthians as a detached essay on love, the missionary 
realizes that this literary gem was an outgrowth of Paul’s 
eflort to bring order out of the morally chaotic conditions 
which had crept into the infant church to which he was 
writing. 

Again, the more academic students of Paul are inclined 
to criticize him in his efforts to conciliate. The missionary, 
however, is inclined to be very sympathetic with Paul when, 
for instance, he almost bends over backwards in his effort 
to please everybody in as nonessential a practice as eating 
meat that had been set before idols. The missionary’s sym- 
pathy would probably be based on incidents in his own min- 
istry where facts have warranted a similar attitude. Paul 
was a pragmatist; the value of his doctrines was in his life 
and the lives of his converts. He did not waste time, nor 
did he want the churches he had established to waste time, 
n useless quibbling over nonessentials. Paul fought and 
suffered for the essential. The wise missionary, in like 
manner, while he will be insistent on the great central 
truths of his faith, will be charitably disposed on questions 
which admit of doubt or discussion. 

Modern missionary administration is in line with Paul in 
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the emphasis on the national or indigenous church. Yet we 
still have much to learn from him in his faith in the churches 
he organized. After he had established the church, had 
given it an initial push, he went to new fields.. None better 
than he knew the difficulties in the path of these churches, 
but no one more fully than he recognized the dangers of 
excessive coddling. In the development of a church, as in 
the development of an individual, the give and take of ex- 
perience is often worth more than the sense of protection 
provided by a powerful supporting organization. Paul was 
the first and in many ways the most daring revolutionist in 
Christian missions. With all his yearning for their welfare, 
his admonitions, his exhortations, his visits and his letters, 
he never faltered in his faith that these churches would 
eventually be able to straighten out their difficulties. There 
are but few missionaries today who would differ with Paul 
in this respect. The period of training and probation might 
vary as to the conditions under which native churches are 
organized, but it is a universal desire that these churches 
eventually become self-directing and self-supporting. 

The glory of Paul’s ministry was in the men and women 
he selected to help him in his work. All references to 
them show this, even in the cases of those whose immortal- 
ity rests on a single phrase in one of his letters. How he 
selected them and how he trained them is not the great 
thing, although a very interesting subject of conjecture. 
What bound Timothy, Titus, Onesimus to Paul was some- 
thing far greater than method or training. It was the out- 
come of common labor, hardship and persecution in a glori- 
ous cause. It was a mutual joy and fellowship in the service 
of their Master. Paul here points to one of the greatest 
joys of the missionary today. The crown of the mission- 
ary’s service is not so much in establishing churches, not 
even in putting these churches on a self-supporting basis, 
as it is in sharing these tasks with the men and women who 
will carry on when he and the agency he represents have 
pushed to regions beyond. It is a joy that is exclusively the 
missionary’s—a joy that is much more than a compensation 
for the sacrifices he is supposed to have made. 


The Carpenter of Monroe 


By John H. Sherman 


a retired carpenter, with little education but much good 
intent, finding work and happiness in his declining 
years as teacher of the young men’s Bible class of the Cen- 
ral Baptist church; respected for his good influence over 
tis younger neighbors and proud in the knowledge of the 
good he did them. The Central Baptist church was doing 
well. Over the years the graduates from Watson’s class 
proved faithful and helpful members. Their enthusiasm 
and altruism attracted newcomers to the town, and their 
activity paid off the major portion of the church debt. The 
church had never had a truly outstanding pastor. Now, it 
Was felt, it should secure one. 
The Reverend George Grantham was obtainable. Al- 


[: MONROE lived Thomas Watson, seventy years old, 


though his preliminary education had been somewhat neg- 
lected, his three years as assistant pastor in a large metro- 
politan church, followed by a year’s service on the staff of 
a spectacular revivalist, had prepared him well for his most 
recent charge, in which he had been phenomenally success- 
ful. A series of brilliantly delivered sermons against the 
modernists had attracted state-wide attention, and a promi- 
nent denominational college had conferred upon him the 
degree of doctor of divinity. Moreover, he was still under 
forty, in the prime of his strength, with long service ahead. 
He accepted the call, and proved most efficient. At the end 
of his second year the church was dominant in its region; 
its work, including the work of its subsidiaries, was thor- 
oughly organized into a single smooth-running ecclesiastical 
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machine of which Dr. Grantham was the main-spring. 

The local college had once dominated the Central Bap- 
tist church: now the church dominated the college, and on 
the college faculty was Professor Gray, an efficient and 
popular teacher, known to be a Unitarian although there 
was no Unitarian church in the town. Such a situation, 
Dr. Grantham felt, should not continue. Not only was he 
a member of the college board of trustees; a clear majority 
of the board were members of his own congregation. His 
duty was clear. Dr. Gray was called upon to confess his 
acceptance of the doctrine of the trinity, refused to do so, 
and his appointment was terminated. The matter caused 
considerable local discussion. 


A BIBLE CLASS DISTURBANCE 


A tension was now observable in Thomas Watson’s Bible 
class. Interest in the scheduled lessons declined. The pro- 
fessor had been popular. His influence was felt to have 
been good. Several of his students were in the class. They 
were puzzled and unhappy. Then came the straight request 
to Thomas Watson that he explain to the class the doctrine 
of the trinity. He started, stopped, started again, stopped 
again; then promised to explain it on the following Sun- 
day. 

On Wednesday, after the midweek meeting, Watson 
called on Dr. Grantham in his study, told of the problem 
and asked for help in preparing an explanation. The pas- 
tor’s reply was prompt and decisive. The explanation was 
not to be attempted. There had been entirely too much 
discussion already. Mr. Watson was to tell his class that 
the doctrine of the trinity was a fundamental truth to be 
accepted on faith; to question it was to question the Chris- 
tian religion itself, and so reprehensible—not worthy of 
answer. The class was to be held on the lesson of the 
week. Watson demurred. He said he was already too deeply 
involved in the matter to back out, and also that he didn’t 
like the idea of insisting on something he couldn’t under- 
stand himself. The discussion grew warm. Watson was 
obstinate, the pastor exasperated, when Watson made his 
great mistake. “I won’t teach,” he said, “anything that I 
don’t believe myself, and I ain’t right sure whether I be- 


lieve this or not. Dr. Gray was a mighty bright man!” 


A SUSPENDED TEACHER 


Dr. Grantham, as usual, acted promptly. With the ap- 
proval of his board of deacons he suspended Watson pend- 
ing trial, and put another teacher in charge of the Bible 
class. Watson was heartbroken but very much in earnest. 
To numbers of his friends and acquaintances he put the 
questions that were bothering him, and the longer he wres- 
tled with his problem the more difficult questions he found. 
The verdict of the town was simple; this was evidence that 
Dr. Gray hadn’t been fired one bit too soon. As for old 
man Watson, if he was going to go around criticizing the 
Christian religion he wasn’t any better than a Jew. There 
were several hundred Jewish people in Monroe. 

Rabbi Jacob Isaacsohn was born in Monroe. The bright- 
est boy in the village “academy,” he had won a scholarship 
at a great university. Brilliant work in philosophy, history, 
and the classics had brought a postgraduate fellowship, and 
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then a great foundation had sent him to Europe for travel 
and research. The spiritual needs of his fellow Jews anj 
his personal enthusiasm for the work of Stephen Wise hag 
drawn him, after he was already great as a philosopher an 
social scientist, into the ranks of the reformed Jewish cop. 
gregation as a rabbi. When he was approaching middy 
age with a great work of writing before him, the quiet of 
Monroe had beckoned and he had come. Now, at sixty. 
five, he was the grand old man of Monroe; accounted won. 
drous wise, loved and respected by Jew and Gentile alike 
To his door came Thomas Watson. The rabbi took him jn, 

“Yes,” said the rabbi after he had heard the story, “jt 
may be that you do belong with us, and we are always glad 
to welcome those who wish to join with us. But first le 
us see about your initial difficulty. Tell me how you have 
tried to understand about the trinity.” 

“Well, rabbi,” said Watson, “I tried it first with inc 
pieces of board, putting three inches together to get one 
inch—that’s what it says, you know, three all separate, put 
together to make just one—but I couldn’t do it. Every 
time they’d come out either three inches long, or thre 
widths broad, or three pieces deep. And then I thought 
maybe it was because they was all solid, and God is a spirit 
so I tried it over in my mind as if it was like three pints 
of water, but I couldn’t make one pint out of them, and 
then I went to Dr. Grantham and he threw me out of the 
church. And people say what I’m beginning to believe is 
what the Jews believe, and I know you was a good friend 
of Dr. Gray, and he was a mighty fine man, so I decided 
to come to you and ask you to explain it all to me.” 


IN THE RABBI’S STUDY 


Four successive evenings they spent together in the 
rabbi’s study, while the rabbi explained the origins of the 
idea of the trinity. Historically he reviewed, not merely 
the Christian trinity but the numerous trinities which pre- 
ceded Christianity in the older countries. Philosophically 
he reviewed the beauty as well as the utility and the reason- 
ableness of the concept. At the end of the fourth confer- 
ence the rabbi said, “Now do you understand it? Now can 
you believe in the holy trinity?” and his visitor answered, 
“I can; I understand it now, and I believe it!” The rabbi 
said, “Come with me.” 

It was ten o’clock when they entered Dr. Grantham's 
study. “George,” said the rabbi, “here’s a good Sunday 
school teacher for you. He understands about the trinity 
now, and believes in it, and he wants to come back home 
to his church.” Dr. Grantham was kind, but firm. Mr. 
Watson must appear before the congregation, confess his 
error, proclaim his faith, and be reinstated. And so it was 
arranged. 

The rabbi waited until Mr. Watson had gone happily t 
home and bed. Then he turned upon the younger mat. 
“George,” he protested, “why did you treat that poor fellow 
so? All he wanted was to understand. Why didn’t you 
help him out? Why must a Jew teach trinitarianism 
your Bible teacher?” And Grantham replied, “I didn't 
explain it the way he wanted it explained, and I woulda’ 
try. I told him what the doctrine is, and I told him 
the church’s stand on the doctrine; but he wanted to know 
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ghy it is so, and how it is so, and he was even questioning 
whether it was so. I don’t understand all that myself, and 
'm glad I don’t. Those are fundamental truths, to be 
taken on faith by all Christians, and if a Christian hasn’t 
that faith he hasn’t any faith. I believe it, and I can make 
my people believe it, but it’s none of my business to try to 
pick it apart and understand it.” 

Concerning Thomas Watson I asked the rabbi, “Why 
did you do this? I understood your congregation would 
welcome a convert.” He answered, “We do welcome prose- 
lwtes who need us. But my mission in life is to save lives 
and bring light and happiness and hope to souls that are 
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in darkness and misery and doubt. After a life spent in 
the study of theology I would be a poor scholar if I could 
not present fairly the other side of our great debate, and 
a poor servant of my God if I could not submerge my 
personal convictions when in the presence of another’s need. 
This man did not need us: he needed to be taken to the 
home of his lifetime, to die happy in the faith of his fa- 
thers. Should I separate this poor lost sheep from his own 
flock, merely because he came hungry to my fold?” 


This account is true to fact, and unexaggerated. “Whether 


of them twain did the will of his father ?” 


British Table Talk 


Chicago, August 5. 

HAVE HAD my desire. I have seen and shared in a camp 
| meeting. At Naperville this week the Evangelical church 

was holding its summer camp and I was invited to preach 
not once but three times! Temperature, 85 degrees. If anyone 
is in search of a community which keeps still to the pieties of a 
former age, he should consider Naperville. 
The town of 5,000 inhabitants has seven 
churches with evident signs of life and en- 
ergy. There too, is the college of the Evan- 
gelical church with its 600 students and its splendid equipment 
f buildings. Upon the new auditorium something like $225,000 
as been spent—I hope this figure is right, but I am bewildered 
y dollars. There is rising a new and splendid Catholic church, 
so that the 5,000 have provision made for their varieties of reli- 
gious experience. Near to this happy place is the camp meeting 
place of the Evangelical church. To it ministers and their people 
with their families come in large numbers; once no doubt in bug- 
gies, now in autos. The day was given to earnest religious wor- 
ship. We sang many hymns with refrains. We sang the re- 
frains twice sometimes. They were songs unfamiliar to me, and 
no musician would admire the tunes as music. But it was a 
real joy to hear the singing; it came from a sincere and deep ex- 
perience; but as a matter of fact was it found that American 
soldiers during the war really liked the hymns selected for them 
nthe volume still widely used in assemblies? The big log meet- 
ng-house with its floor covered with straw, and the sides wide 
pen, is still the scene in which an eager crowd seeks for God 
and the outpouring of his Spirit. Of the Evangelical church I 
hall keep many happy memories. Peace be to its people! It 
should be added in gratitude that I heard from Dr. Heinmuller 
amost searching address upon the call to take up the cross. It 
‘acause for gratitude that such a man is teaching social econ- 


mics in the college at Naperville. 
. 6 »® 


Naperville and a 
Camp Meeting 


A Little More 

Of Chicago 

Chicago is a very great mystery, but in the main the impres- 
sion left upon a visitor is one of almost volcanic energy and 
duoyancy in its citizens. They have made plans for the future 
hich take one’s breath away. They have achieved in their 
parks and boulevards something of supreme value for the future 
‘the city, which is as cities go but of yesterday. What these 
wide roads and spacious green parks will mean for the people 
‘iS easy to tell, and they are a clear sign that Chicago is willing 
© destroy ruthlessly in order to make its own future worthy of 
"S appointed destiny. It is the readiness to destroy which is 
= most remarkable fact, and with it the daring to plan to scale. 
“verything in such a city must be colossal. That is no reason 
“ty there should not be beauty, and after this also they are seek- 
. The work of destruction is not nearly done. Chicago has 


quarters as vile as other great cities; it has more crime than 
most; its criminals are protected by sinister influences; bootleg- 
ging has reproduced, though on a smaller scale, the evils of the 
saloon; the race problem meets a visitor at every turn. None- 
theless, Chicago is not a city of despair; it leaves one with a feel- 
ing that if only the audacity and the vision which have been 
given to the planning of the city could be directed to the other 
problems of its inner life—to its politics in particular—there is 
nothing that its citizens could not achieve in the building of the 
Great City. The cross for the modern Christian in this and in 
other places may be to enter into public life—to endure the re- 
proach and the shame which this might bring—to sacrifice the 
security and the peace of the sanctuary for the arena, in which 
the justice of God must be established. And there can be no 
true religion and man will never be able to walk humbly with 
God till he does justice and loves mercy. 
= =x 

Zangwill 

Israel Zangwill is dead. He did admirable work in his books 
upon his own countrymen; he interpreted them to us. It may 
be forgotten that like Mr. Jerome he wrote several delightfully 
humorous works before he entered upon his real field; but un- 
like Mr. Jerome, who is a grave and noble writer, he was never 
labeled as a humorist pure and simple. His “Bachelors’ Club” 
was a jolly book of short stories; I remember one of them 
which describes a rich bachelor whose incomparable cook gave 
him notice to leave; to avert this disaster he married her; and 
the first thing she did afterward was—to engage a cook. Zang- 
will was a very devout and earnest Jew with a great concern 
for zionism. Once he came accidentally into touch with our 
missionary literature. By mistake his agent sent him “The In- 
ternational Review of Missions” instead of “The International 
Review.” He thought at first that he was let in for some of the 
arguments and for the same spirit which he regarded as typical 
of Christian missionaries to the Jews. What was his surprise 
to discover a fine spirit of generosity and a breadth of vision in 
this journal. He ended by saying that he was almost persuaded 


to subscribe for this review. 
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Suggestion in 
The Press 

I have been trying to imagine what mental image I should 
have of Great Britain if I were dependent upon the hasty im- 
pressions received from the press of another land. These 
pressions I have compared with those which American friends 
have received from the same sources. I should certainly imagine 
that someone of enormous weight has declared that America 
was “Uncle Shylock” and that ministers of the crown had en- 
dorsed this epithet. As a matter of fact, the title was applied by 
a widely-circulated paper, the Daily Mail, the political weight of 
which is as negligible as its circulation is great. Lord Rother- 


im- 
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mere is not counted a man of any weight as a publicist; he is a 
successful newspaper proprietor, but he has no more right to 
speak for England than Mr. Hearst has to represent the mind 
of Mr. Coolidge. At the same time, certain discussions have 


tors in reality believe that there is any danger of such action 
Unhappily, however, they can set going suggestions which they 
cannot afterwards control. There is nothing more necessary . 
public life than the faithful interpretation of one people to ap. 


to the 
n the 


in the 


been taking place between Mr. Mellon and Mr. Winston Church- 
ill upon technical matters of which, like 999 out of a 1,000 in this 
and in other countries, I am profoundly ignorant. This contro- 
versy has been cunningly mixed-up in certain papers with the 
outbursts of the Daily Mail, so that the ordinary reader is dis- 
posed to believe what is simply untrue, that the British people 
are eager to disown obligations. 
1 do not do; 


( b this 


Whatever else the British may 


they and neither pressmen nor political ora- 


other, and not to know or to misrepresent the value of a speaker 
or a writer among his own people is the cause of more misunder. 
standings than any other. If anyone wishes to know what the 
solid element in Great Britain which is its strength, thinks, he 
should read the Manchester Guardian. By all means let him 
learn what Mr. C. P. Scott thinks, but let him not imagine that 
Lord Rothermere or Lord Beaverbrook speak for England. 


Epwarp SH8ILLITOo. 


The Book for the Week 


Christianity and Islam 


The Moslem Faces the Future, by T. H. P. Sailer. 
on Trek, by Basil Mathews. 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 


Young Islam 
Missionary Education Movement, both, 


ERHAPS the title of this department should be changed 
this week to the plural. But it should be permissible to 

consider the interdenominational mission study textbooks 
for the coming season 


to do so. 


as a unit. In fact, it would be less than 


sensible not For several years now the Missionary 
Education movement, which produces the textbooks used in the 
mission study classes of most of the protestant churches, has 
been putting out two books a season, one for adult discussion 


groups, the other for groups either younger in ag a kind 


or of 


less ready for serious research. The book by Dr. Sailer is the !! about the Islamic portions of the globe. 4 
“advanced” book for the present year; that by Mr. Mathews is The significant fact about both books, however, is not so much ah 
designed to have the more popular appeal the picture which they give of Islam as their picture of Chris- — 


As one reads these two compact little volumes it is impossible 
ot to be impressed with the rising standards of missionary 
education. Each in its own field, it is doubtful whether there 
are two other books now available, produced under whatever 
auspices, which give an equivalent information and insight into 
the present world of Dr. Sailer’s book, as 
might be expected in the work of a professor of education in 
Teac } ers ¢ oll ge. 


seething Islam. 


Columbia university, is a brilliant example of 


writing for the discussional class. It carries its reader through 


istorical introduction to the 
has taken 


Sailer gives 


problems of modern Islam 


tribute from an amazing sweep of authorities. 


Dr. the impression of having read everything ever 
all to do 


contribution of 


printed in a 
the 


writer 


European language that had anything at 


with Moslem, and of having integrated the 
that of After he 


a knowledge of the Islamic world, he 


every with every other writer. has 


thus built up moves out 
chapters, which raise question after question of the 

rt bound to stimulate mightily the thinking of the class mem- 
bers. 


into two 


The presence of such a group in a church would lead 


almost inevitably to an arousal of the mental life of the whole 
ce regation. 
Mathews’ different 


not a pedagogue, but a journalist. 


book is of an entirely Mr. 
Mat! He is probably 


the best missionary journalist in the world today. 


type. 
ews is 
For several 
years he was the literature secretary of the conference of Brit- 
ish missionary societies—in which position he 
Mr. Shillito 
a secretary of the boys’ 
nce of the Y. M. C. A. 


he has turned his great powers to the service of youth, and 


wor ked in close 


with Geneva as 
the 
dicative of his point of view 


our own and he is now in 


work division of world’s 
It is in 


commissioned to write this textbook, he entitles it “ 


Trek.” The book is 
been reputed to be. 


that, Young 
Moslem life has 


“The sulphurous glow before sunset cuts 


Islam on as colorful as 


the abrupt walls of the dreaded Hoggar mountains, the 
enter of the Sahara desert”—that is the first sentence. 


And the whole book is written in much that strain. 
piece of reading, Mr. Mathews’ book is a joy. 
While, compared with the book of Dr. Sailer, that of Mr 
Mathews does not appear as formidably documented, reading 
soon shows that there is just as much essential information. Ip 
fact, the absence of quotations and footnotes, with the evidence 
that the material which Dr. Sailer quotes Mr. Mathews has 
passed through the crucible of his own mind, gives what most 
readers consider a 


Just as a 


will more attractive result. Furthermore 
Mr. Mathews has had personal contacts with Islam on which he 
draws for material as the writer of the other book does not 
And I cannot help but feel that the outline adopted by Mr 
Mathews, according to which he takes up consideration of the 
Moslem world by geographical divisions, is easier to follow and 
assimilate than is Dr. Sailer’s method of chasing a single issue 


tian missions, A. D. 1926. For centures the Moslem has been, in 
Christian parlance, “the infidel.” 
prophet.” 


Mohammed has been “the false 
The traditional position between the two faiths, car- 
ried over into the generations of Christian missions up to the 
world war, has been one of conflict. Dr. Sailer 


asking what Christianity hopes to accomplish in its future con- 


Now comes 
tacts with Islam, and saying that some hope to “expose” it; 
some hope to supersede it as a social and political system; some 
hope to supersede it religiously by a process of individual evan 
gelization; some hope to rear out of it an independent Christian 
-hurch; and some hope to cooperate with it to produce a better 
type of Christianity. Dr. Sailer is too good a teacher to mark 
one of these aims as correct to the exclusion of all the others 
But his interest and support is clearly with the last in the list! 
Nor is the conclusion of Mr. Mathews essentially different 
Both writers reject emphatically the idea that western civilize 
tion, or the western church as now constituted, has any salvation 
to offer Islam. “Millions of the youth of the Moslem world; 
says Mr. Mathews, “lift up their faces to a new horizon. They 
are ready to step out to a new goal. They will listen to a voue 
that will give them a master word for living their personal lives 
and for building a new order of life for their lands. Mohammec 
and the faith that he gave to the world can never give that 
master word, nor lead them to that goal . Western civiliza- 
tion can never lead them to that goal. Obsessed by materia! 
wealth, obese with an industrial plethora, drunk with the mir 
cles of its scientific advance, blind to the riches of the world o 
the spirit, and deafened to the inner voice by the outer clamor 
western civilization may destroy the old in Islam, but it cannot 
fulfil the new. Nor can the churches of Christendom, 4 
they are today and of themselves, lead the Moslem peoples 
that goal. Limited in their vision, separatist in spirit, tied to 
ecclesiastical systems, the churches of themselves if transport 
en bloc to the Moslem world, would not save it. They have not 
saved their own civilization. They have not made Christa® 
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their own national foreign policies in relation to the Moslem 
peoples. They have not purged the western commerce that sells 
to the east and that grows rich on its oil-wells, but passes by 
i the other side while the Armenian, stripped and beaten, lies 
the ditch of misery. Christ, however, can lead the Moslem 
peoples to that goal, and can lead the western peoples to a new 
-omradeship with them.” 


CORRES P 


Passaic Churches and Civil Liberties 
7 CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
I have just been reading your “Passaic Strike” number. 
nit me to congratulate you upon one of the finest examples 
ine religious journalism in our time. 
particularly interested in what you had to report about 
‘s, and recognize the fairness of your statement that 
e is not easily disposed of.” But—there is one aspect of 
the case” which is perfectly simple, and as clear as crystal. For 
weeks, as you point out, the issue of civil liberties—the right of 
rs peacefully to assemble and discuss their grievances 
The strikers were driven off of private land 
ed for meetings—private halls were locked and barred against 
by a lawless and brutal sheriff. Why didn’t the churches 
his crisis open their auditoriums and invite the strikers in? 
it be set down as a basic principle, for the guidance of all 
in a situation of this kind, that, whatever the confusion 
sues and the conflict of interests in other directions, the 
f the people to assemble and speak is inalienable. When 
is denied by lawless officers of the law, the churches always 
have the welcome opportunity to use their buildings for the vin- 
ation of this fundamental civil liberty. When they neglect or 
‘fuse to do this, we know, to quote McAlister Coleman, that 
there is no health in them.” 
New York City. 





1 
strike 


—was to the fore. 


Joun Haynes Hoimes. 


Fear of “The Other Side’”’ 


e CurIstiAN CENTURY: 

Your editorial, “Since Rauschenbusch—What?” should 
st make the leaders in the church today frankly face the 
ithe prophetic spirit within the church in dealing with so- 
stice and the general social situation throughout the world 

As a distinct “outsider,” with no official relationship to 
lesiastical body, I have become profoundly impressed 
the truth of what you have so well said in your editorial. 
a number of reasons for the slipping away from the 

*t up by Rauschenbusch, Gladden, and others of the 

‘ial prophets of the church. I shall not discuss these 
ns, but may I add another general statement, which is ap- 
| t only to the church at large, but to many of the 

and organizations which during the summer have met 
neet to discuss the future of the enterprises in which 
nterested, 





nviction is that one reason why leadership is wobbling 

us and social reform organizations is that they are 

hear the other side of the question—that is, they haven't 

ige to listen to the men who may disagree with them. 

not only in the field of industry so far as the church 

> concerned; it is equally true of the anti-saloon league and 
Practically every other prohibition agency in America; it is true 
‘those who are interested in the promotion of evangelism in the 
h; it is true of the editors of religious newspapers. It will 
loubtedly be true of practically every summer conference and 
‘very winter conference which will be held this year and which 
pretends to be called for the purpose of “getting the facts” re- 
garding its particular problems. I have carefully studied the 
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It is to be hoped that these two books will be read, not only 
by the thousands who normally enroll in church mission study 
classes—with the added enrolment which the importance of the 
present season’s subject should insure—but also by thousands of 
individual readers. Just what two such books might do to save 
Islam is yet to be seen. It is more important that, taken to 
heart, they might do a lot to save Christendom. 


Paut HuTCHINSON. 


ONDENCE 


lists of speakers and leaders of these conferences, and I find that 
they are the same men and women who have been advising their 
various groups as “experts” during the past generation, and 
many of them are making the same speeches. The world has 
marched in a procession way past them, but they have failed to 
discover this important fact. 

In this whole discussion, there is one fine thought which should 
encourage every man who has had any part in the past genera- 
tion in promoting social ideals—namely, there can be no doubt 
that the standards of practice in every human relationship have 
been definitely lifted higher. A superficial glance at conditions 
today may seem to contradict this statement, but anyone who 
knows conditions in business, in advertising, in industrial rela- 
tionships, in politics, in international relationships, in living con- 
ditions, and even in religion, must confess that the world has 
made great progress and that men no longer so freely dare break 
the rules of the game which have been generally accepted by 
society as a whole. 

New York City. 


CHARLES STELZLE. 


The Christian Endeavor Convention 


Eprtor THe CuristTian Century: 

SIR: The world’s Christian Endeavor convention was really 
a very great gathering. Thirty-seven nations, speaking some 
fifteen or eighteen different languages were represented. The 
meetings were held in the Royal Albert hall and Queens hall, of 
London, and in the Crystal Palace during the last three days. 
Nearly a thousand came from America. Germany had a hundred 
delegates from 1,500 societies, and all the recently warring coun- 
tries on both sides were well represented. From the platform 
were heard such speakers as the archbishop of Canterbury, the 
bishop of London, many leaders of the free churches; two ex- 
premiers, David Lloyd George and Ramsay MacDonald, the 
British home secretary, Sir William Joynson Hicks, and a num- 
ber of well-known Americans. 

The predominant note of the addresses was fellowship, broth- 
erhood and peace. Lloyd George was emphatic in his denuncia- 
tion of war and in advocacy of disarmament, and no jarring 
notes were struck by any of the foreign delegates. Such coun- 
tries as Persia, Madagascar, all the Baltic and Balkan States 



























were represented, and many foreign delegates were entertained 
Re- 
ports of enlargement in numbers and increase in interest came 
from almost every country and the secretary of the American 
C. E. union reported five thousand new societies organized dur- 
ing the last two years. Dr. Hutton, the new editor of the British 
Weekly, gave a memorable sermon which Lloyd George said 
was the best sermon he had ever heard. 
London, England. 


by the English Endeavorers throughout the convention. 


Francis E, Clark. 


Philippine Independence 
Evirtor Tue Curistran CENTURY: 

SIR: In a recent issue you printed without comment an article 
by Mr. Don M. Ambrosio, a Filipino in this country, regarding 
early independence for the Philippines. I feel that there is an- 
other side to the question, and that the American public should 
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realize, if the Filipinos apparently do not, the whole situation lieves in a literal hell and the power of the Holy Ghost, to say 


there. In no official capacity whatever, I visited the Philippines 
in 1914, spending some weeks of great interest, not only in 
Two nights before leaving Manila for 
Hong-Kong, on my homeward journey, I was given a small 
dinner, by some courteous Filipinos, and one of the guests, the 
only other American present, and the only American I met out 
there in favor of early independence, in speaking of a call the 
previous evening from “Don Emilio” (Aguinaldo), quoted him 
as saying then, “I think of the United States as an elder brother, 
and we ought to be willing to take his advice.” This seemed 
then, and still seems to me a very brave and significant declara- 
tion by the former Filipino leader. By all the signs a candid 
and thorough observer can yet see, they are not yet ready for 
self-government. 

There are, naturally, differences of opinion about this matter, 
and long ago, some excellent Americans regretted that, in the 
settlement of the Spanish-American war, the wonderful islands 
One of the ablest 
of these gentlemen was that statesman, Senator Hoar. Yet I 
had from him, not long before his death, an interesting letter in 
which he said he thought, in the matter of the Philippines, we 
had in “Governor Taft one with whom we might well take 
Certainiy, however we may feel 


Manila, but elsewhere. 


ever came to us for ownership and control. 


counsel,” as I recall his words. 
about their acquisition, we still have a grave responsibility 
there; and to my mind, proven by their history since that time, 
we cannot decently, in their present unreadiness, grant the de- 
mands of their “politicos.” 

Until now, we are admitting their products free of duty, and 
the United States takes 65 per cent of their exports. Surely they 
do not realize the difference it would make, if their sugar, hemp, 
copra and other important exported articles were put on equality 
with such products from other countries. We have spent mil- 
lions upon their physical protection and welfare, beyond the 
revenues of the islands. Will they never believe our goodwill 
toward them? Must we aways have their suspicion, rather than 
their gratitude? 

When I visited the Islands in 1914, the set-back was already 
Every governmental function was beginning to go 
having gained more and more power, 


showing. 
awry. The “politicos,” 
were paralyzing the former wonderful efficiency of the admin- 
istration, perhaps most perniciously in the medical and sanitary 
departments, which, under Dr. Victor G. Heiser, had achieved a 
world-wide reputation. One of the saddest features was in the 
case of the lepers. Under Dr. Heiser, these had been carefully 
segregated, and a great success had rewarded his difficult work 
and the loyalty of his trained helpers. Chaulmoogra oil had 
been introduced, and the lepers—there were nearly ten thousand 
of them in the islands—colonized on the island of Culion, had 
been given new hope and more comfortable lives. 

The growing power of the “politicos” developed other abuses. 
Gaining control of the Manila railroad company, 150,000 free 
passes over the railway lines were issued, within two years. The 
history of the Philippine national bank is another instance. Es- 
tablished in 1916, their loans, contrary to the bank act, were 
largely to organizations in which the officers had special inter- 
ests, or to themselves, often without proper security. The losses 
were enormous. Messrs. Haskins & Sells, in their final report of 
May 19, 1921, 

Avondale, 


set the principal losses at $37,544,500. 


Cincinnati, O SAMUEL E. HILLes. 


In the Name of Religion 


Epitor THe CuristTian CENTURY: 
SIR: Mr. J. 
would seem that the shoe is on the other foot now and the man 


Tyler Davis in your issue of July 8 says: “It 


who believes in God is not only not guilty of too much learning 
but he is really ignorant.” I have just attended a camp meeting 
sponsored by a number of sects, among them one known as the 
“Four Square Gospel,” a branch of divine healing. The evan- 
gelist was called from New York city to take charge of the 


meetings. During his sermon he made it very clear that he be- 


nothing of the miracles, the atonement, the virgin birth, ete 
And not only that but he denounced as “children of the deyjj” 
any ministers who preach anything else. He also showed his 
delightfully Christian spirit by getting off jokes about those 
poor souls that are smoking down below. During the subse. 
quent “healing” meeting men and women were kneeling and ly. 
ing around promiscuously on the platform and a few standing 
with arms raised above their heads shouting “Glory hallelujah: 
praise the Lord!” Occasionally the evangelist would remark, 
“Put that in your pipe and smoke it.” Incidentally he was qa 
wonderful self-advertiser. I wonder if it is possible that Mr 
Davis is right in saying that only the ignorant believe in God. 
Monroe, Ore. MapeE.LEINE L. Nicuots, 


Are We Christians? 


Epitor THe CurisTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: For more than fourteen years I served a Congrega- 
tional church in a section of a city where more than half the 
population was French Catholic with some Irish and Jews. | 
have faced the klan defection and am moved to say that your 
editorial in the current issue of The Christian Century entitled, 
“Where Jesus Staggers Us,” is the clearest, most comprehensive 
and truly Christian setting forth of the position we protestants 
ought to reach, if we truly follow our Lord, that I have seen 
We are beginning to ask the question, “Are our churches Chris- 
tian?” Would that we could reply with a unanimous affirma- 
tive. 


Bradford, Vt. Georce E. Kinney. 


Au Revoir! 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: You have given me a hot time of it. Your punch is 
heavy and strong. But since you have a reputation for heavy 
punching I must congratulate you for living up to your reputa- 
tion. It now becomes necessary for us to part company. I am 
entering the Eastern Baptist theological seminary in Philadel- 
phia to take up postgraduate work this September. Since I am 
a married man with two kiddies I am compelled to count every 
I anticipate meeting your 
Indeed 


dollar. I have just counted yours. 
magazine again, however, on the shelves of the library. 
I shall specially look for it. Thank you for my bruises. 

North Sydney, Nova Scotia. Gorpon S. VINCENT. 


Canadian Presbyterians 


Epiron Tue CuHrisTIAN CENTURY 

SIR: The general assembly of the Presbyterian church in 
Canada met recently in Montreal, with nearly 400 commissioners 
present. Rev. A. J. McGillivray, D.D., of Knox church, Guelph, 
was chosen as moderator. It was a most successful and har- 
monious gathering with reports indicating cheering progress 
since the separation caused by the voting on the union act om 
June 10, 1925. With 1140 preaching stations, composed of self- 
sustaining congregations, augmented charges and mission fields, 
and an enrolment of 154,000 communicants, representing 4 
Presbyterian population of three quarters of a_ million, the 
church is the third largest protestant body in the dominion. The 
membership is forty per cent of the total communicant strength 
of the church prior to the division in the ranks. Nearly a thou 
sand Sunday schools with an enrolment of over 100,000, and a 
thousand women’s missionary societies are further indications 
of a remarkable recovery in less than a year. Two hundred 
pastors have been settled in charges and 200 students and others 
are filling home mission fields. Scores of British Isles ministers 
have signed applications looking to coming to Canada, with 
another large number from United States. Within a short time 
the shortage of pastors caused by the division will be fully 
met. Foreign work is being carried on in the Bhil and Gwalior 
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fields in India and the federal commission will shortly deter- be late for her dinner engagement! Did the war teach us to 
mine the division of other fields as between the Presbyterian and disregard the worth of human life or where did we get that? 
the United churches, as well as an equitable allocation of bene- Thou shalt not commit adultery. Several years ago it was re- 
ficiary funds. Rev. Thomas Eakin, D.D., was chosen as princi- marked wittily that “It is sex o’clock in literature.” Well, sex 
pal of Knox college, Toronto, and Rev. D. J. Fraser, D. D., of | has broken loose. The old notions are simply gone; today the 
Montreal Presbyterian college. Rev. Ephraim Scott resigned new freedom is here for better or for worse. It is not altogether 
as editor of the Record, which will be continued as the monthly for the worse, but in the readjustment much damage is being 
organ of the church. A satisfactory financial report was made done. Discount the stories which come to you about high 
of receipts for seven months of $218,834 and expenditures that schools, colleges and the behavior of young people in general, 
left a balance of $83,880. A board of administration, composed discount them fifty per cent and you still have enough to baffle 
entirely of laymen, controls expenditures under a lay treasurer. you. Blame it all upon the parents and still the problem remains 
After receiving many fraternal greetings from Canadian, Ameri- right there before you. Contemplate your magazines, movies, 
can and British churches the assembly adjourned to meet in novels, theatres, dance-halls, home-life and you will find place 
Stratford in June 1927. for the observance of this commandment. Look at the results 
Toronto, Canada. Frank YEIGH. which are becoming apparent and you will become convinced 
that the experience of the race backs self-control and moral 
decency. How are we going to build control and reserve into 
THE S UNDA Y SCHO OL our boys and girls? Where is the motive for it to be found? 
Lesson for August 20. Lesen test: Resdes 90:19-81. Religion only is our help here. One does not need to accept 
Comstockism in order to desire betterment in morals. 
ah s : Thou shalt not steal. We like to find fault with the under- 
I he T en Words Duties to Man handed dealing of the old-time Hebrews; but now we turn to 
IVEN a clear idea of a good God, one can correctly make regard ourselves. Gambling is growing. Are all real-estate 
his adjustments to his fellow-men. If God is merciful, if he deals above suspicion? Honesty dominates advertising, we are 
is just, if he is forgiving, if he is industrious, if he is ethically told, but are we all careful to take no more from those who work 
perfect, if he is loving, then I can seek to reproduce these values for us than is just, and, on the other hand, to give value in full 
in my human relationships. This is to be Godlike. Honor your for every dollar we receive? I rob my congregation if I do not 
parents. Parents should be worthy of honor. Coach Stagg sug- give the fullest possible service; my congregation robs me if 
gests that the parents are becoming pleasure-hunters and are they do not provide well for my necds, while I serve them. 
letting the children run free. Today the child runs the business. Thou shalt not covet. Look at the economic discontent. What 
Some little Napoleon or some pouting little Marie Antoinette false standards we have set up in America! A noted European 
rules the place called home. The break-down of the modern says that he does not want his country to go so fast; he wants 
home, insofar as it has broken down, is the saddest fact in pres- time to live. Gandhi says much the same thing. We are too 
ent-day life. When I was a boy we had a big yard, pets, definite apt to judge men by the salary they get, by the type of car they 
tasks, regular habits, the meals at home, the family a unit. Iam __ ride in, by the street they live on, by the clubs they belong to, 
ch is not old enough to talk about “the good old days,” but there were by the amount of money they possess. Look at the grasping 
heavy values there that must not be lost. On the other hand, I am for more, at the discontent among wives, at the struggle among 
outa. willing to affirm that the modern city boy has the best chance men for what? For money, for position, for power. Yes, the 
T om to develop physically and mentally of all boys of any time on commandments work. Experience proves that they work. 
ladel- earth. Whether he will develop spiritually depends upon his Joun R. Ewers. 
I am parents. Parents are to be honored when they deserve being 
every honored. There is no law in heaven or earth to compel a child 
your to admire, love and obey wild and foolish people who happen 
ndeed to be their parents. The Chinese have shown us the value of 


| 
honoring parents; it makes for solidity and permanence. A girl 
ent. may judge how her husband will treat her by the way in which 
he treats his mother. 


Thou shalt not kill.) In New York 292 murders in one year. : he : 
America leading the world in quantity production of murders. NEXT WEEK for our Special Introduc- 
Chicago pleading with Washington for help to stem her tide of tory offer on 
crime. Desperate criminals gambling with death with little fear 
rch in f conviction and permanent imprisonment. There is point to 
sioners : old commandment. Human life is very lightly esteemed. é entury arter y 
juelph, the “hit and run” motorist leaves his mangled victim sprawling 5 i oe . a 
d har- nthe street. It seems unbelievable, but recently a woman driv- FOR THE AUTUMN QUARTER 
‘ogress ing a car struck a messenger boy, and was about to drive on, 
act on ‘aving the lad bleeding, broken and sobbing on the curbstone, : om rede Dee to 0 
of self when a man, whom I know, compeiled her to take the boy in her your class (or school) on a ae 
; ae : or study material. The 
fields, car to the hos l. Sh i , out for other s d 
, 1ospital. e drove off protesting that she would now 20th Century Quarterly treats the 
ting 4 nn edt Pinte : 
n Pe — International Uniform Lessons in 
1. The fresh, vigorous fashion and is 
ers Contributors to This Issue ames _ on = of “ classes 
4 thou Harry F. Warn, professor of social ethics, Union theological a. + agg so hag “We _ thoy 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


4A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


r. Douglas Leaves 
Akron 

Dr. Lloyd C. Douglas resigned 
the pastorate of the First Congregational 
church of Akron, O., in order to accept 
a call to the First church of Los Angeles. 
In the California city Dr. Douglas fol- 
lows Dr. Carl S. Patton, who has become 
professor of homiletics in Chicago theo- 
logical seminary. This is the second time 
Dr. Douglas succeeded Dr. Patton. 
Several years ago he followed him in the 
pastorate of the First Congregational 


church of Ann Arbor, Mich 


has 


has 


Plan Community Evangelistic 
Efforts 
Community 


cities 


evangelistic 
throughout the U1 
fall until next E: 
operative program 
by representatives 
evangelism of the de 
tions, 


movements in 
ited States this 
ster are urged in a 
as been adopt 
departments 
ninations affili 
ouncils of ch 
of Christ in America Rev 
Emerson Burton, secretary of the 
il of Congregational 
chairman of a committee to pres 
program to 
tions, 


associations or <¢ 


nation: 


church 


yminational 
associations or council of 
in cities and states Other members of 
the committee ar George C. Mahyvy, 


and 


interden 


churches 


Presbyterian church 
Bader of the Disciples of 
Ex-officio members are Rev. Wil- 
Horace Day, pastor of the United 
Congregational church, Bridgeport, C 
and chairman of the mmission on 

gelism and devotional life of the 
and Rev. C dell, 
the ] 

forts of the 


Southern 

a: vV Te sse M. 
Christ 

liam 
mn., 
evan- 
federal 
executive 


1oOminations in ea 


be sy nc} 


people, 
rkers, the 
sermons 
ings and 
embers, 
The 


Lenten 
mem- 
ster-time 


Bishop Plays Piccolo 
In Band 

Bovs were brought 
to the Episcopal All 
ard, Cal., on July 11 for 
The service was read 
and the music \ le va 
from the camp. Bis! 
coadjutor of Los Angel 
Tic colo plaver in the |! 
C. Rankin Barnes 


preached the serm 


aint 
xn 
service 
} 


oyvs band 


Disclose Church as 
Coal Rights Owner 

In a recent national assembly of the 
church of England bishop of Man- 
chester gave noti resolution advo- 
of coal and 
which the ec- 


acquisition by 


mineral 


cating state 


other 
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roy alties 


istical commission is a large 
is trustee 


owner 
of the church of England. An 
important section of the recent Samuels’ 
report on the future of the coal industry 
recommends the purchase of these royalty 
rights by the government. The arch- 


Orientals Report on 
CHURCH com 


pil SEVERAL 
missions visiting the east to re- 


port on the religious situation there, 
|. J. Cornelius has reversed the 
hy issuing an unofficial oriental report on 
the state of Christianity in the United 
Prof. Cornelius was formerly a 
mber of the faculty of Lucknow Chris- 
n college, India, and last year appeared 
’ speaker at the Williamstown institute 
politics. His report, wl appears in 
ndicate of Methodist weeklies, con- 

fa series of comments which he has 
oriental students, temporarily resi- 

the United States, make when dis- 

th among them- 


situation 


tes. 


ich 


cir experiences 
selves 

“In America it is not Christianity which 
directs life; every very of 
every new 
Christianity,” Prof. 
Korean student as 

tead of there 

of social evolution, 

ion of Christianity 
volution of society. 
interprets religion to suit 
her 
‘made in U. S. A’ 


new disc 


science, form of life directs 


Cornelius reports a 
“That is why 
being a c ious 


ving. 
direc- 
there an evolu- 
ted by a natural 
It interprets and re- 
itself. America 
own God, stamps it 
and wraps it up in 
liefs of its own making.” 

“That is very much like the report I 
ard,” said a Chinese, “of an American 
hon who wrote out a war prayer to be 
fered in the churches asking G oO 
ant victory to the allied fc One 
of the native pastors had courage enou 
the prayer to 


not only to return 
but end a note with the 
t! (the bishop) was sadly 
king God to be Anglo- 


direc 


manufactures 


irees 
’ 
gh 
the 
also to 
a 
at he 
in ti 


in,” said 

vh the Amer- 

makes his own god and cages him in 
He thinks the Hindu has his 
own god, the Mohammedan his own, and 
Just as his whole life is based on 


mpetition, 


dogm: is 


» on. 
bases his religion 
Just as he thinks, ‘Amer- 
so among gods, ‘American god 

Hence it is that find 
hristians less tolerant and more 


of them it 


so also he 
n competition 
you many 
ageres- 
does not seem 
that truth is 
and that there are several ways 
x the One may realize 
service; another in worship 
ditation, and still another in ascetic 
Fach of th may be im- 

rfect and wnsati but it is the 
aring of religious experiences which can 
that which is imperfect 
single-tracked, as the 
intolerance, 


occur that God is one, 
infinite. 


soci il 


sfying 


fa periect 
one is 


Christian is, then 


Prof. 


bishop of Canterbury stated that the jp 
come thus received was about £30009 
a year and was used for benefit of mip. 
isters in poorly paid parishes. While th 
proposal for nationalization would entaij 


an enormous loss, the archbishop | saig 


American Christianity 


higotry and fanaticism kill 
American Christianity is becoming jp. 
creasingly an institution, a soulless organ. 
zation, and not a life aflame.” 
“Pardon me,” interrupted a Chinese 
“IT should like to have our Indian friend 
explain more clearly what he has in mind 
vhen he says that Christianity 
compatible with western 
“IT am sorry I did not make myself 
clear,” said the Indian. “American life 
as I see it, is founded on triple motives 
to action: wealth, and sel fishnes 
and these three express themselves jp 
American society as materialism, militar. 
ism, and nationalism. These are diametri 
cally opposed to the teachings of 
prince of peace. It is this antithesis which 
is responsible for the impassable gulf be 
tween belief and practice. 
which Christian 
hypocritical. The Bible 
it profit a man if he gains the whok 
orld and loses his own soul?’ Christian 
America says, ‘What shall it profit a man 
if he loses the world and its markets and 
his own soul?’ She, living true to 
is principle, has made herself the richest 
country in the world at the cost of her 
spiritual life. On the other hand, the east 
emphasized spiritual values, and as a re 
sult, while has not much of th 
worldly riches to be proud of, she “aie at 
least the supreme satisfaction of having 
given to the world all the great living re- 
not excluding Christianity.’ 


the soul 


is In- 


society.” 


force 


It is this again 


life appear 
says, ‘What shall 


makes 


gains 
t! 


she 


COULDN’T WRITE 23RD PSALM 
state it differently,” said another 
student, “it is inconceivable that 
America can develop such soul-crushing 
industrial corporations and at the same 
time write the twenty-third Psalm or the 
thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians.” 
“Yes,” said a Korean, “the churches 
have no spiritual power to draw the peo 
ple, and the ministers are straining every 
nerve to make them centers of social at- 
traction. Fine swimming pools, gym 
siums, ete., are now to be found within 
the church. One minister went so far 
to suggest that there should be added te 
church buildings dance halls. Undoubt- 
edly there is something wrong One day 
out of the seven was set apart for religiows 
observances, and there used to be two 
services on that day, but what do we s€ 
nowadays? Some churches have ve 
poor attendance in the evening, and some 
have given up evening service altogether. 
Instead of Sunday being a day of rest, ! 
; fast becoming a picnic day. Brother 
F rd has greatly helped to change God's 
ordination! Poor ministers have no time 
for the deepening of their spiritual life! 
(Continued on page 1047) 
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that the church was ready to face this. 
The Commissioners agree in principle to 
sate ownership of coal and associated 
minerals subject to proper compensation. 
in view of the statement of the arch- 
yishop, Bishop Temple withdrew his mo- 
“ion. The church is continuing its efforts 
.) mediate in the present strike. 


Fstimate Churches Gifts 
For Last Year 
Studies made by the stewardship coun- 
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cil of the federal council of churches of 
Christ in America show that during 1925 
the 25 boards connected with -the council 
gave $88,845,000 to benevolences, includ- 
ing missions of all kinds; and $332,552,000 
to congregational expenses; and enough 
miscellaneous gifts to make a total of 
$451,000,000. An estimate made of sim- 
ilar giving by Jews is $18,600,000 and 
Roman Catholics $168,000,000, with $10,- 
500,000 given by miscellaneous organiza- 
tions, thus making a grand total given 


Explains Dutch Attitude in South Africa 


N THE JULY NUMBER of the Stu- 
te World, quarterly published at 
Geneva, Switzerland, by the World’s Stu- 
tent Christian federation, the Rev. Johan 
Reyneke describes the attitude of the 
Dutch in South Africa toward the Ne- 
groes. Mr. Reyneke was formerly gen- 
eral secretary of the student association of 
South Africa and is now engaged in mis- 
sion work among the natives of Bechuana- 


land 


NO EQUALITY ADMITTED 


‘What is the attitude of the Dutch 

hite South African towards the native, 
nd what does he think should be the cor- 
rect relationship between the two races?” 
Mr. Reyneke asks. “The fundamental 
principle underlying the whole attitude of 
the Dutch South African is the denial of 
the idea of racial equality. Cecil Rhodes, 
ne of Africa’s big Englishmen, once pro- 
laimed the doctrine of ‘Equal rights for 
all civilized men,’ and this has become 
acatch-word of the South African native. 
To the Dutchman, especially of the north- 
ern provinces of the South African union, 
the word ‘Gelykstelling’—equality—is like 
a red rag to a bull. 

“The Dutch South African does not 
consciously want to oppress the native, 
nor does he want to ‘keep him down’ nor 
exploit him. He says he means well by 
him, and wants to be just to him, but he 
does not want the existing social order 
tobe changed. The existing social order 
is that the white man rules. He rules, if 
not by divine right, then because he feels 
that he is the natural ruler. He has his- 
tory behind him, he has centuries of cul- 
ture behind him. He is morally the supe- 
nor, the aristocrat. The white man must 

He realizes that he must rule 
If he withholds certain privileges 

n the native, then it is not only out of 

bbishness, or even selfishness, but be- 
ause he does not consider the native 
morally entitled to them. The native is a 

ld. He is irresponsible. He is inno- 
and happy in his innocence; why 
tempt him, and incidentally complicate 
matters, by letting him eat of the for- 
‘dden fruit, when he is happy without 
‘~merely for the sake of a theory—of 
‘eoretical justice? That is why the 

utchman does not want the native to 
txercise the franchise. That is why the 
Jutchman is not over-anxious to concede 
‘ertain rights and privileges. That is the 
reason for the so-called ‘segregation pol- 

‘y of the present (Dutch) South African 

vernment. 





ent 


POLICY OF SEGREGATION 


“By Segregation is meant the keeping 
“Part of white and black in South Africa— 


as far as possible territorially, by induc- 
ing natives to remain in, or move into, 
certain areas marked as ‘Native Reserves,’ 
where they will have privileges which they 
will not elsewhere enjoy. Segregation 
also implies keeping the natives confined 
to certain lines of industrial activity, so 
that there shall not be unnecessary com- 
petition between white and black labor— 
a competition unfair to the white worker, 
because his standard of living is higher 
than that of the black. Segregation in- 
cludes political differentiation in the sense 
that it tries to eliminate the possibility of 
the clash between a white and a black vote 
at an election. In effect it will mean that 
the black man will be debarred from 
voting directly for members of the legis- 
lative assembly, which will be composed 
exclusively of whites, while he will be 
given an opportunity of ruling himself 
within certain boundaries, and with cer- 
tain limitations, by means of ‘Native 
Councils’ of his own creation. 


WORK OF THE DUTCH CHURCH 


“The mission work carried on by the 
Dutch Reformed church of South Africa 
amongst the natives of South and Central 
Africa is the most conclusive proof of the 
goodwill towards the black man that 
exists in the bosom of the South African 
Dutch. Nearly a hundred thousand 
pounds was raised by the Dutch Reformed 
church in South Africa last year for the 
cause of missions to the natives. A fully 
organized native church, with a quarter of 
a million adherents, has been built up by 
the Dutch church, and given over to the 
control of the natives of South Africa. 
Large missions are conducted by the 
Dutch Reformed church amongst the na- 
tives beyond the borders of the union of 
South Africa. Apart from the native pu- 
pils in the government-aided native mis- 
sion schools in the union, there are 72,000 
native pupils being taught in mission 
schools of the Dutch church outside of the 
union. Surely these figures, if they prove 
anything, prove that the Dutch of South 
Africa are not unmindful of their duty 
towards the black man. And if the Dutch- 
man of South Africa wants to be fair not 
only to the native now clamoring from the 
soap-box of the agitator for equal rights, 
but also to himself and to the generations 
coming after him, then he must not let his 
‘head run away with his heart,’ but he 


must secure a fair heritage for those com- 


ing after him, while yet there is time, by 
directing the white and black streams as 
far as possible into different channels, 
territorially, politically, economically, and 
socially—with the broad bond of Christian 
tolerance and sympathy to keep all to- 


gether.” 
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by the American people to religion last 
year of $648,000,000. Of the protestant 
bodies concerned, Methodists, north and 
south, are ahead of all others, their total 
gifts for the year being $135,000,000. 
Baptists are credited with $70,000,000; 
Presbyterians with $72,500,000; the Prot- 
estant Episcopal church with $39,000,000; 
the Congregational churches with $26,- 
500,000, and the Disciples of Christ with 
$20,600,000. 


Hereford Bishopric 
1250 Years Old 

The bishopric of Hereford, England, 
celebrated its 1250th anniversary on July 
30. In the sermon of celebration preached 
by Bishop Hensley Henson of Durham, a 
striking parallel was drawn between the 
relation of Christianity to Mohammedan- 
ism in the seventh century and its relation 
to communism at the present time. 


Appoint Sponsors 
For New Members 

The First Congregational church of 
Wakefield, Mass., has an unusual method 
of integrating new members into its life. 
After a person has been a member of the 
church for about a year he is asked to act 
as sponsor for some member just enter- 
ing. Upon acceptance of the task he re- 
ceives a commission attractively printed 
and properly filled out. In this way a sort 
of endless chain of service is set up, one 
year’s new members becoming next year’s 
sponsors. As set forth on the commis- 
sion the duties of the sponsor are “to 
welcome the new member; to be a real 
friend to him; to remember him faith- 
fully in prayer; to seek to help him in his 
Christian life; and to share with him the 
joys of Christian experience and of serv- 
ice in the church.” 


Dr. Cadman Becomes 
A Legend 

The rate at which Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man is becoming a legendary figure in 
American life may be gauged from the 
following paragraph appearing in a recent 
number of Life: “Fairy story: Once 
upon a time someone asked a question of 
Parkes Cadman and he replied, ‘I don’t 
know.’” 


Churches Start Savings 
And Loan Association 

The Baptist churches of Kansas City, 
Mo., have organized a Baptist savings and 
loan association. The association states 
as its purpose “to increase thrift by fur- 
nishing a safe place for small and large 
sums, and to provide ways and means 
whereby every member will live in his 
own home.” 





































European Leaders 
Listed as Drys 

Many men prominent in the political 
life in Europe are listed as believers in 
prohibition by the American Issue. 
Among those mentioned are Carl Ekman, 
prime minister of Sweden; Edouard Her- 
riott, former premier of France; Presi- 
dent Mazaryk, of Czechoslovakia; Pres- 


ident Danitsch, of Austria; Prime Minis- 
ter Celin, of Latvia, and President Jaak- 


son, of Esthonia. 


Elect Community 
Laymen’s League 


Following a community evangelical 
campaign, more than 50 laymen of Flint, 
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The American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen, 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00) 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies 

Joun B. Catvert, D.D., President; Grorer 
Sipner Wesater, D.D., Secretary 

Cuarence C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 79 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent 
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N. Y., have enrolled in an interdenomina- 
tional laymen’s league. These men are 
giving active service in the pursuit of 
three aims: personal evangelistic work 
by laymen; the establishment of a family 
altar in all Christian homes, and the build- 
ing up of the membership of the local 
churches. 


Lloyd George to Speak 
On Baptist Hero 

Lord Oxford and others may be an- 
xious to put Mr. Lloyd George out of the 
English liberal party, but no one, as yet, 
has suggested that he be thrown out of 
the Baptist church. The former premier 
has promised to return to Wales in Sep- 
tember in order to speak at the annual 
meeting of the Baptist union of Wales 
and Monmouthshire. The meeting is to 
be held at Llangefni where once Christ- 


| mas Evans was the preacher, and Lloyd 
| George is to make the career of that great 


Welsh 
speech. 


evangelist the subject of his 


One Family Serves Church 


| For Centuries 


The Lutheran church at Kristdala, 


| Sweden, has recently installed as its pastor 


the Rev. Eric Meurling. Mr. Meurling 
succeeds his father, who succeeded his 
father, and so on back for 218 years with- 
out interruption. There has been only 
one brief period during the last 344 years 


| when this succession in the pastorate of 
| the church, from father to son, has not 


been observed. 


German Quaker to Administer 


Large Fund 
Mr. Hanns Gramm, who has been the 
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active head of the federated welfare organ. 
izations of Germany and is a leader of 
the Quakers of that country, has been 
persuaded to settle in the United States 
Mr. Gramm will act as administrator of 
of fund of about five million dollars which 
has been set aside by American business 
men. Two-thirds of the income from this 
fund will be used to assist Germans resi. 
dent in the United States, while the re. 
maining third will be expended in Ger. 
many to promote better understanding be. 
tween the peoples of the two countries 
Mr. Gramm’s headquarters for his ney 
task will be located at Reading, Pa. 


Dr. Wieman Goes 
To McCormick 

Dr. Henry Nelson Wieman has ac. 
cepted election to an assistant professor- 
ship in McCormick theological seminary, 
Chicago. Dr. Wieman has been professor 
of philosophy in Occidental college, Los 
Angeles. His recent book, “Religious Ex. 
perience and Scientific Method,” has at- 
tracted wide attention. At McCormick he 
will be connected with the department of 
the philosophy of religion and ethics. 


Dr. Hough Preaches 
In London 

Reporting a recent sermon by Dr. Lynn 
Harold Hough of Detroit, the Christian 
World of London says: “For thirty-five 
minutes on Sunday evening at Wesley's 
chapel, without anything in the nature 
of a note, Dr. Lynn H. Hough preached 
on ‘Progress and Personality.’ In the 
Victorian period, he pointed out, the word 
‘progress’ was so great and so universally 
accepted that it could almost be said to 
be bowed down to and worshiped. Every- 


Dr. Deissman Contrasts Church Types 


R. ADOLPH DEISSMAN, professor 
of theology at the University of Ber- 


lin, speaking in Wales at the recent na- 
| tional council of evangelical free churches, 


made some interesting observations on 


| the differences which emerged between 


the German and the Anglo-Saxon church 
leaders at Stockholm. “There is,” said 
Dr. Deissmann, “a pessimistic and an 
optimistic idea of the kingdom of God, 
and they are always contending with one 
another. The pessimistic type tends to a 
strong, almost fatalistic, passivism and 
the optimistic toward a powerful and 
often enthusiastic activism. But these 


| two types are not in the least nationally 
| or racially distinguished. 


LINE OF SEPARATION 


“The line of separation does not go 
vertically between people and people or 
church and church; it goes diagonally 
through the Christian world, even through 
British and American Christianity. For 
the one the kingdom of God is a kingdom 


| of heaven, existing in the other world and 
| consisting in this world of individual souls 


| 


who have been redeemed by Christ. The 
idea that humanity is to realize the king- 
dom in this world is regarded as anti- 
Christian because according to the word 
and will of God is not upwards but down- 
wards. For the other kingdom, which 
does not arise in this world, will accord- 


ing to God’s will enter with all its power 
into this world and will gradually make 
the human race serviceable for the holy 
will of God. 

“Although the pessimistic inward view 
is presented more in modern Lutheranism 
and the optimistic view more in the re- 
formed churches the two ideas are to be 
found in all nations and among all Chris- 
tian people contending with one another. 
Dr. MacFarland has protested in Die 
Christliche Welt against the fact that he 
has been labeled an American activist 
and Dr. Zoellner of Westphalia stated 
that the so-called Lutheran type of 
thought was stated at Stockholm by 
Principal Garvie as well as by Bishop 
Ihmels of Saxony and Bishop Billing of 
Sweden. 

BOTH MUST LEARN 

“It is clear that even on that side of 
the water, the new world, the feeling for 
the primacy of evangelical inwardness 
rules, in spite of occasional crude super 
ficialities and banalities, and it would be 
a great wrong if we in old Europe, who 
ourselves are not really free from the 
danger of sounding phrase and outward 
swagger, would picture ourselves phar- 
isaically as the followers of the in 
way. The question is not which has, 3 
alternative solutions, inwardness or activ 
ity, but how both can learn from each 
other.” 
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body was sure not only that the world 
was getting better, but that it would go 
on—and on—and on. Then came the war 
_and disillusionment. Yet, suggested Dr. 
Hough, may not the word ‘progress’ be 
taken up afresh?. For it is still a living 
word—provided we assign to it a Christian 
content. When we have personality be- 
lieving in and responding to the divine 
yoice within, we have progress, not simply 
in the individual, but through the in- 
fividual in the world.” 


Oldest Church in London 
Is Decaying 

The oldest church in London is said 
to be fast crumbling to decay. It is St. 
Pancras old church, a Roman temple that 
was transformed into a Christian church 
n the eighth or ninth century. The altar 
sab bears five incised crosses dating from 
the time of St. Augustine. 








ORIENTALS REPORT 
(Continued from page 1044) 


They are training themselves as advertis- 
ing and sales agents. Their business is 
now to sell a failing concern. They are 
compelled to become business managers 
to raise money to keep this unpopular en- 
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terprise from collapsing; some are break- 
ing down in health, unable to stand this 
strain and worry.” ‘ 
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and his family the comforts and luxuries of 
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or meditation. It is surprising how little 
biblical knowledge they possess. They 
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cause their parents told them so or be- 
cause they are members of the Christian 
church, but not because they are living 
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“It is rather significant,” observed a 
Chinese, “that with the ebbing of spiri- 
tual life there should be a rising tide of 
social evils. The race arrogance, the de- 
cline of family life, the increasing number 
of dissolutions and divorces, of murders 
and daylight robbers, the weak moral tone 
and the appalling lawlessness, certainly 
create the most painful impressions in our 
minds. To tell you the truth, one is 
tempted to ask if these people are really 
Christians.” 
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